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The Week. 


Appore the numerous sensations of the week none has been more 
! surprising than the news of the failure of the Polaris expedition, 
the death of its commander, Capt. Charles Francis Hall, the dispersal 
of his company, and the apparent loss of the vessel which took them 
out. Nothing has been heard from the expedition sinee the letter 
despatched to the Navy Department by Capt. Hall on oceasion of 
his sailing out of the harbor of Tessiusak, Aug. 24. 1871. If the 
story told by the survivors be true, he sueceeded in taking the 
Polaris to a point 82) 16 N. lat., afterwards returning to winter in 
latitude 81 3, whence he made a short sledge excursion north 





ward, and immediately on his return (Oct. 24) was smitten with 
paralysis, which terminated fatally on the eth of November. Here, 
however, the romance only begins. After passing the winter at the 
scene of this melancholy catastrophe, the expedition starts for home 
in August, 1872, and, being beset with iee, drifts to lat. 77° 35, 
where the steamer shows signs of becoming unseaworthy, and a 
resolution to abandon her is entertained. They begin on the lth 
to uffload the provisions upon the ice, till just as confidence is re- 
stored the ice cracks, breaks up, and off floats the Polaris into the 
darkness, leaving the greater part of the provisions on the tlee, to- 
gether with ten white men and nine Esquimaux (ineliding two women 
and five children). One of the white men was Capt. Tysen, assistant 
navigator; another, Fred. Meyer, meteorologist ; the rest, steward, 
cook, and seamen—the scientific corps remaining in the vessel. 
These castaways, with only two boats, suffered for eight months 
extreme privation, happily without loss of life, and, drifting and 
working their way as much as they were able landwards, were res- 
cued from their ice-raft on the 380th of April by the steamship 
Tigress in lat. 53° 30’, near the coast of Labrador. The fate of the 
Polaris meantime is wholly obscure, nor is it known what if any 
contributions to science have been made by the expedition cither 
before or since Capt. Hall’s death. The story of the separation as 
told by the survivors is at best a singular one. 

We fell into an error a fortnight ago in speaking of one of the 
rival sheriffs in Grant Parish, Louisiana, as black. Both were 
white, but we have now before us the sworn statement of the sheriff, 
whom we supposed to be black, Mr. D. W. Shaw, who acknow- 
ledges that he got fewer votes at the election than his competitor 
Nash, and was appointed, nevertheless, by ‘“ Governor” Kellogg. 
He says he in vain endeavored to persuade the negroes to leave the 
decision of the question to the courts, instead of seizing and fortify- 
ing the court-house. He declares ‘that they were very riotous, 
breaking open Judge Rutland’s house, and smashing everything”; 
that ‘“‘they also fired into Judge Riehardson’s house, compelling 


both, with all other whites, to flee across the river,” and refusing | 


all offers of accommodation from the opposite party. ‘The three cap- 
tains of the negroes were Lee Allen, whom we took to be the sheriff, 
Tilman, and Jack White, “and these, with their men,committed the 
wildest and most outrageous excesses, firing off guns, and threaten- 
ing to murder the white men and keep the women.” Finding them 
uncontrollable, Mr. Shaw left them previeus to the tight. How 
credible he is we do not know, but his aftidavit contirms the general 
account we gave of the transaction. 


We have received from an occasional correspondent in Louisiana 
a letter which is too long to publish, but which has some interest. 
The writer is a Northern man, and something of a politician. He 


says there would have been no fighting if Congress had settled | only 


las here deseribed, Kellogg has 





| 


Nation. 


the question of validity as between Kelloge’s government 
MceEnuery’s; as it is, there will be fighting until December: ‘thy 
Latin, mongrel, and cannibal population of the State has show 

elf untit for self-government,” and Louisiana should be redueed te 
a Territory and governed precisely as Arizena is governed but 
since respect or a superstitious observanee for the forms, at least, of 
American government is stili entertained, the practical way out oft 
the difficulty is still to be found, and our correspondent thinks he 
has found it: the negro leaders, he says, are at heart chietiv desis 
ous of plunder and of the elevation of Pinchback, Warimeth’s oster 
sible enemy but real friend. What they want, then, is a new st 
election under the shadow of the Federal bayonet Kwellowe the 
will not trust; his policy was to make a compromise with the Dem 
oerats, Which would involve surrendering to that party the cont 
Meknery  lewishoture 


would be cropped, ind that pol 


of one ot the branehes of a fusion Wello 


from which * most of the thieves ” 


icy the negro leaders hate. For example, says he, * the great 
Martinsville tight grew ehietly out of the faet that) the negro 
elected as judges two native Repubheans, whem bE knew persanally 
to be infamous thieves”; but they had been eleeted and eommi 
sioned, and Kelloge had te install them. though this he woul 
not do till he had endeavored to induce them to resign Wi 


may remark, by the way, that what with the admitted attitude of 
the Louisiana whites toward Welloge and the attitude of the negro 
i happy prospect befere him a 
sé de fac to Governor,” ete. Now the remedy, avs our correspondent, 
for all this is that General Grant should interpose with the negro 
leaders and make them goas far as Kelloge wishes inthe way of eom 
promise. “ Everybody but the politicians says this.” ands evervbody 
knows that the negroes would instantly vield) to Grant's expressed 
wishes in the matter.” This proposed remedy shows, if we may 
say so to our correspondent, inte what a condition of feeling and 
thinking a Louisiana office-holder can get himself. The legislater 
of the State should, he thinks, receive with obedient submission a 
message from the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States on a matter pertaining entirely to the internal econo 
my of their State. 

As regards the permanent cure for the Louisiana troubles, the 
Washington correspondent of the Trifvne reports “ astrong Admin 
istration man ” as saving lately some things which are as true with 
regard to the future as they are with regard to the past, viz 

“The President ought to have said to his officials in Louisiana a yvear 
ago, when Judge Scoftield’s committee returned trom New Orleans. and the 
Chairman went privately to him and begerd him to remove Collector Case 


and Marshal Packard before the committee reported, * From this time for 
ward, [ shall expect you to give your attention to your official duties 


ana 
leave politics to the people of the State. You are to take no part in the 


organization of the Legislature, in influencing legislation, or in controlling 
nominations. If T hear of any interference on your part in local or State 
| politics, or if T hear of any political troubles or controversies to which you 
are parties, | shall discharge you at once without enquiry as tothe merits of 
| the case, and put men in vour places who will attend to their oficial dutie 
‘Had the President issued such an order as this. said the gentleman, * you 
would have heard of none of these later troubles. There might have been 
party quarrels, but they would have been settled as in other States, had the 


' There is little to be added to thi 


President stood aloof and taken no side 


a national di 


, exeepl that it 
grace to have the United States troops used to sustain a State 


vovernment which a committee of the United States Sennte has de 


| clared to be utterly unautMerized and trandulent 


The British-American Mixed Claims Commission has taken the 
testimony of General Sherman as to a much-disputed question——the 
responsibility for the burning of Columbia, South Carolina, and the 
cotton in it. General Sherman swears positively that when his 
army reached the town it was already burning, and that he nét 
eave no orders to fire it, but directed all his etforts to extin 
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guishing the flames. He had made up his mind to spare Columbia, 
he says, beforehand, and his testimony makes it clear that the firing 
was either done by the Confederates under Wade Hampton, on their 
evacuation of the place, or else, without any authority, ‘‘ by some 
person or persons unknown.” General Sherman, in his evidence, 
referred to an escaped prisoner —a Capt. Byers—whom he found in 
Columbia, and who would be able to testify to the fact that he 
(Capt. Byers) “saw with his own eyes carts hauling cotton down in 
the streets for burning three days before he got in.” This evidence, 
Of course it is the burning of 
the cotton, and only indirectly that of the city, in which the Com- 
mission is interested. The value of the eotton was very great, and 
it is refreshing to know that the United States did not burn it, par- 
ticularly as there were general orders to burn cotton wherever it 
night be found, and the streets of Columbia seem to have been the 
valy place in the long line of march where the Union forees busied 
themselves in saving property. There is one theory as to the firing 
which is perfectly compatible both with the assertions of the Con- 
federates that-they had nothing to do with it and the equally posi- 
tive denial of General Sherman: this is, that after the Confederate 
troops had left the town, and before our forees entered it, the ‘ bum- 
iners,” who were always ahead of the army proper, did a little 
devastation on their own account. 


however, Was excluded as hearsay. 


Oakes Ames died to-day week, at his home in North Easton, 
Massachusetts, in the seventieth year of his age. As fair a general 
estimate of his character as we have anywhere seen we take to be 
that sent to the Springtield Republican by its Boston correspondent. 
{t was all the better for him, the correspondent suspects, that his 
death occurred when it did, for the suits against him, now pending 
in the courts or soon to begin, could hardly have failed “to bring 
out some very disagreeable facts about him ”—an addition to the 
facts already known which was not much needed, one would say. 
The case of Mr. Ames, he remarks, furnishes a very good instance 
of a man who ruins a good private reputation by seeking and hold- 
ing public office. ‘ As a man of business, a liberal giver of money, 
and a hard worker in his legitimate tasks, he deserved much credit 
und gained sincere friends,” but as a public man he made a failure, 
‘and that trom a kind of moral incapacity which was not made up 
for by any intellectual power that entitled him to hold the places he 
filled.” This is very temperate, but every one has the details 
of the pieture fresh at hand. 


The proprietors of the White Star Line have addressed a letter 
to the English papers, showing that they have in vain sought to 
have the condition of the ship Atlantic, at the time she sailed, in- 
vestigated in Liverpool by the English Board of Trade, and offering 
proot that she had 967 tons of coal on board, and that the quality 
was the same as usual, and was reported on favorably by the cap- 
tain and engineer after the run down to Queenstown; and declaring 
their belief, based on the consumption on previous voyages, that the 
engineer underestimated the supply on hand when he reported to 
he captain before the fatal divergence to Halifax, and that during 
the severest weatber of the two last winters none of their ships had 
te put into any port for fresh supplies. The charge that the Atlan- 
Hie Was Short of provisions they ridicule, and may safely do so, in view 
ef the fact that every steamer carrying emigrants to New York is 
forced, under the requirements of the English law, and by a system 
of rigid inspection, to provide provisions for thirty-two days. She 
‘il, however, fall short of salt-fish, owing to the eagerness of the 
Catholies for that article during Lent. In fact, the Company has 


come very well out of the scrape in every point except thg employ- 
ment of Captain Williams after his dismissal by another line. The 
commander of a steamer who gets drunk on duty, as he did on the 
tsuion line, shows his sense of responsibility to be too low to be 
Every steamship 
reformed drunkards as officers should state the 
fact distinctly on its passage tickets: 


cured by any subsequent pledge or reformation. 
line whieh employs 





In France, things have been thrown into some confusion by the 
result of the Paris election. ‘The Moderate Republicans, including 
even M. Grévy, the ex-president of the Chamber and the ablest of 
them all, are disheartened by it. It is said that the election by the 
leading constituency of the country of a prominent Lyons “ Red” over 
a man of M. de Rémusat’s antecedents and a member of M. Thiers’s 
cabinet, almost immediately after M. Thiers had brought to a suc- 
cessful close negotiations which will relieve French territory of the 
presence of foreign troops by the beginning of September, will have 
several unfortunate effects. It will, in the first place, shake the 
growing confidene of the country people in the possibility of an 
orderly, moderate, and conservative republic, the only one to which 
they will ever permanently give in their acthesion ; it will dishearten 
M. Thiers, who is clearly the best friend the Republic has had, and 
lead him to rely more than ever on the Right Centre, who are not 
sincere Republicans, if not to plot with the Right, who are not Re- 
publicans at all; and finally, it reveals a continued want among the 
French electors, even in the very fountain of intelligence, of that 
form of political sense which shows itself in readiness to compro 
mise, and accept what youcan get when you cannot get what you 
want. The Legitimists have in the meantime been trying to make 
capital out of the affair, and have held one or two meetings, marked 
by as much violence and folly of another kind as those of the Reds. 
It is clear that nothing can be considered as settled till after 
M. Thiers’s death. The tug of war will come when he dis- 
appears, and the fate of the Republic will depend on what 
happens then. va 


The repulse of the Dutch in Sumatra appears to have been even 
more serious than first reported. They have lost five hundred men 
in killed and wounded, and among the killed is the general in com- 
mand. The report published by the home government to allay the 
excitement in Holland, which was very great, acknowledges the 
fighting to have been desperate, the direct assaults on the Atchinese 
citadel not only having been repulsed, but the army having been 
harassed by attacks on its flank during the whole progress of the 
operations. The explanation of the cause of the hostilities given 
by the Minister of the Colonies is rather vague. It appears the 
Atchinese have been very deceitful and treacherous, have in- 
trigued for foreign aid against the Dutch, and have committed 
divers outrages and offered various insults, for which atonement has 
been vainly sought during a long series of years, and the refusal of 
certain “‘ guarantees ” recently demanded of them led finally to the 
ill-fated attempt to ‘chastise them. The operations were indefi- 
nitely postponed after the repulse, ostensibly owing to the pre- 
valence of the monsoon, which made communication between the 
ships and the shore dangerous, and thus rendered the supply- 
ing of the army difficult. 


The London Spectator finds, plausibly enough, some connec- 
tion between this attack on the Atchinese and the recent con- 
clusion of a treaty between Great Britain and Holland, by which 
the Dutch territory on the west coast of Africa was ceded to Great 
Britain, in return for which the latter waived her objections to 
the extension of Dutch territory in the Malay Archipelago. It 
is rather odd, it remarks, that just at this juncture the con- 
duct of the Atchinese, as man-stealers and plunderers, should, 
after having been borne so long, suddenly become unbearable. 
In the meantime, the Dutch press throws the blame of the defeat 
on the British, whom it accuses of jealous hostility to “ Duteh 
prestige” in the Archipelago, and of intriguing against it with the 
natives, and even hints that the gunners who worked the heavy 
artillery in the Atchinese defences were drawn from the English 
service, all of which the London Economist considers amusing, and 
doubts whether most Englishmen, either in India or elsewhere, were 
aware until now whether there was such a thing as “ Duteh pres- 
tige ” in the East. 


The condition of the Spanish Republic is apparently no better. 
The Permanent Committee has been dissolved, the mob of militia 
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which rese in defonee of it at Madrid has been disarmed, and 
the Ministry reigns supreme in Madrid; and the eleetions, in so far 
as they have been held, have resulted in a large Federal Republi- 
ean majority, which means, in all probability, the continuance of the 
prevailing disorder, inasmuch as the Socialist element is predomin- 
ant and gains strength in the Federal ranks. In the meantime the 
government at Madrid continues almost powerless as to the rest 
of the country, the negotiations opened with the artillery ofiicers, 
looking to the reorganization of the army, having failed, and there 
are ominous rumors of the manufacture of large quantities of paper 
money, Which is to meet the demands of the treasury by being put 
into forced circulation. General Contreras, who was sent to eom- 
mand in Catalonia after the proclamation of the Republic, and 
would have done so if the troops had let him, has published a let- 
ter in explanation of his resignation which throws curious light on 


the condition of the force. He found the officers had nearly all gone | 


home, end the men were doing what they pleased, and treated all 
attempts to exercise authority as acts of hostility, and he vainly 
appealed to the government at Madrid for reinforcements to enable 
him to restore discipline. The Carlist “news” is of the usual eem- 
position—defeats, skirmishes, battles, and sieges, about which little 
seems to be known, and which have apparently no definite result. 
The friends of the Republic in this country, we observe, begin to 
tal about it in a more rational manner. What they say now is, 
that with all its disorders it is as good as the monarchy any day, 
and they acknowledge the monarchy to have been shockingly bad. 
This has a sensible sound. We have no doubt, if pushed a little 
harder, they will acknowledge that as the people is so will the 
government be, whether the form be monarchical or republican, 
and that talking of a “republic ” as a complete remedy for ills which 
have their origin in sloth, ignorance, and want of political sense, is 
simple quackery. It is like saying of a man who cannot drive 
a stationary engine, that what he needs to prove his skill is the 
management of a locomotive. Moreover, there is no use in calling 
en us to consider a nation apart from its own weaknesses. The 


presence of bad men in it in sufiicient foree’ to resist the efforts of 


the good men to maintain order, is a constitutional defect which has 
to be cured. To talk of it as an excuse fog bad government is like 
saying that a man would be very strong if he were not very scrofu- 
lous or had not diseased lungs. 


The Clerical party seems to follow a general mot @ordre, and to 
earry out a plan of campaign throughout Europe. In Switzerland 
and Germany, the Church is to remain strictly on the defensive ; in 
Spain and France, it has openly taken the offensive; in Austria, 
England, and Ireland, it is preserving an attitude of simple observa- 
tion; in Belgium, where it rules supreme already, it has established 
its general staff and real headquarters; while in Italy, where is the 
nominal commander-in-chief, it has already begun to unmask 
its batteries. The Holy Father himself gave the signal in various 
speeches, whereupon the Catholic press took it up, and is grow- 


ing more impudent daily, thanks to the really unlimited | 


liberty of the press enjoyed in Italy. Lent gave the preachers 
sundry opportunities to attack king, kingdom, and constitution from 
the pulpits with unheard-of violence. The Liberals picked 
up the §gauntlet, and held conventicles on their side; in the 
churches, particularly in the Gest, the freethinkers began hissing. 
On another day arow ensued at the very doors of the temple, and many 
of the rioters were arrested. All this, however, was but the prelude 


to another most dangerous demonstration which the Clerieal party | 


are busy preparing just now. They are organizing a sort of monster 


meeting in the shape of a pilgrimage to the birthplace of St. Francis | 
of Assisi, very similar to the famous pilgrimages to Lourdes, which 
created such a sensation in France last year. The Liberals, and | 
particularly the Radicals, on their side do not remain silent: the 
whole of Umbria is agitated; everywhere popular meetings are 
held; in Perugia there is a committee of patriots and another of 
freethinkers, who are preparing a counter-demonstration, and we 


The Nation. 
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| may esteem ourselves very bh: ppv if these artifietal ; 
end in some sanguinary encounters. However, the 1 
the nation, ie., the immense majority of Italians, are 
indifferent at the bottom in all matters concerning relig 
even in political affairs, that it will be mo easy task to work th 


into a passion. 


The great event of the week in foreign news ha ( 
panie on the Bourse at Vienna. We are at this w 

| authentic details about it, except that it was caused | 

cos 

! i \\ ) 


a prominent house, and was © wild? while it laste 


long, as several bankers eame forward with 12,000,000 florins to 


} 


ease the market. Confidence, according to the late accounts, h 
however not been restored, and the atlair has made itselt 
London and here. ‘The Associated Press published en Tuesday 


somewhat ludicrous “ bear” dispateh, which announced that the 
“ shrinkage in values,” on the Vienna Bourse, caused by the panic 
amounts to $100,000,000, and that “the ‘shrinkage’ in American 
securities in Germany is estimated at S10,Q00,000." Tt would be in- 
teresting to know who made these * estimates,” and what they are 
based on. It is hardly necessary to say that they are guesses of ¢) 


wildest sort, and are somewhat nonsensical. * Shrinkage of valu 
is only real if permanent, or if the holders are foreed to sell; b 
real “shrinkage” is hardly ever caused by a panic, and what 
amounts to nobedy can tell. The dispateh concludes worthily with 
the sapient announcement * that recent American legislation, and 
the hostile tone of a portion of the American press tewards Euro 
pean capitalists, occasioned general anxiety among investors 





in American securities.” It is safe to conjecture that the pani 


has been caused partly by the intlated expectations of protit caused 





| by the Exposition, and partly by the state of things at Berlin, which 


lis also one of “shrinkage,” following on the extravagent speeu 
lation which sueceeded the war, and whieh will probably not | 
away until the remainder of the French indemnity is paid du 


he summer. The prevailing depression has, however, been 


creased by reeent attacks of Herr Lasker on the Bourse, which he 
accuses of all sorts of naughty things in connection with his recent 
exposure of railroad corruption. He made a savage speech on t] 


| subject, which produced a good deal of distrust, early in April, 


| the effeet of which the Board of the Exehange sought to diminish 


| by forwarding a protest to the Reichstag. It is worthy of note, it 


| connection with this, that Count Itzenplitz, the Minister of Com 
| merce, who was iimplicated in the railroad aluses, has given in hi 
| resignation. 

| 

| 

The latest -news or reports from the Whivan expedition 
| represent the Russian column from Tas'rkend as having suceess 
| fully crossed the Kizii Kum desert, and efiected a junction with (hat 


advancing from the Sea of Aral, and the combined foree, having 
established a base at Kohne Urgendj, on the Oxus, a@ point reached 
by the boats from the Sea of Aral, and not much over six days’ 
march from Khiva, continued their operations, and the place ha 

| fallen. This last report comes from St. Petersburg, without date oi 
| other particulars; but there seems to be no good reason for doubt- 
ing it. The only diffieulty the Russians had to eoutend with was 
that of getting into the oasis in which the city stands, and thi 





overcome, its capture Was sure, even if the Khan had been CTazs 
enough to attempt resistance. It will new be interesting to see 


+ 


what course Russia will pursue. She has entered into a sort ot 
| << wnderstanding * with England not to make her occupation of 
Khbiva permanent, in consideration of another “understanding” 
'that England is not to allow Afghanistan to attack her; 
| but the best-informed portion of the Russian press maintains 
stoutly that Russia will be,governed solely by her own interest 
and convenience in considering whether she will stay or retire. 
As the Russian press is not apt to speak positively on a point 


of this sort without authority, it is easy to see that Khiva bids fair 
| to furnish materials for a first-class “ complication.” 
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THE GROWTH OF CORPORATE AND DECLINE OF GOV- 


ERNMENTAL POWER. 


‘OVE thirty or forty vears ago Amevican society discovered that 
‘ this country lies remote from European compiications ; that i 
has no t 1 | powers upon its borders, such as France is to 
Germeny, or Germany is to France; that the dangerous classes 

. 1 sorlyt f f{yra} 1; ) nth } } f Phronjes tate 
which lie a weight of foreboding upon the minds of European states- 


men, were only to be found in a few large towns, and in compara- 
tively trivial numbers; that a large standing army, which in 
Kurope is both a protection and a burden, was needless; and that 

the likelihood of future wars did not require every American, like 
every Prussian, to be in effect a soldier. In this safety of isolation 
American society said: “ We will lay 
sacrifices of citizenship, and religiously aseribing all virtues and all 
growth and progress to a republican form of government, will allow 
our own to go to the dogs, devoting ourselves meanwhile to the 


business of getting rich.” The broadest views of duty were covered 


by the word “industry,” and of elevation by the word “ wealth.” 
and caught up and 
adopted by society, so that every philanthropist who addressed a 
public school generally summed up his moral teacbings in the pre- 
diction that all the good boys would work hard and get rich. 

Such sayings as, * i he w veto is governed too much,” The less gov- 


ernment vou have, the » bet 


These ideas were flung about by the press, 


“Individual enterprise will accom- 
plish everything, if you will nat give it a chance,” were adopted as 
incontrovertible maxims, and society set itself to giving individual 


enterprise all the chance it asked. At the same time, the science 


of government, which had received so much attention from the | 
earliest statesmen, was allowed to die out in this country, and the | 


business of governing was gradually abandoned to a class of pro- 
fessional politicians contemptuously called office-holders and oftice- 
eekers, and the task of serving one’s country fell into general 
disrepute. It next became perceptible that the Government was 
always cheated, and that it began to be thought that this was inev- 
itable, and, being inevitable, that there was nothing wrong in 


allowing it to be done. It followed soon that a large proportion of | 
men who passed us respectable secretly carried this reasoning a step | 


further, and held that, if the Government must be cheated, they 
might as well do the work and reap the harvest as anybody else. 
in a country so undeveloped on the one hand, and so rieh in re- 
sources on the other, there were innumerable fields for individual 
enterprise—and fields of such vast extent as to be beyond the powers 
of any single fortune. Hence it was inevitable that individual en- 
terprise should seek the aid of combined capitalists, and that these 
combinations should take the form of corporations. Itis a forgotten 
fact that, in the first days of American corporations, they were not 


well managed, and that men talked of their management then very 


much as some men now talk of the “ irremediable imperfections” of 


the civilservice. The shrewdness and economy of administration 
that were common in the business of individuals no one ever ex- 
pected to see transferred to the affairs of incerporated companies. 
onthe co: trary, it was supposed that the e1 mp loyees of a eo} “pora- 
tion would always be well paid, with little to do, and that its eon- 


ractors would certainly grow rich. There were also two restrictive 
elements in the problem which of late years do not exi patoneregision- 4 


rations were then both small and local, é.e., having no great wealth, 
and being owned, managed, and influenced by the local community 
in whieh each existed, and, to a great extent, for the interest and 
convenience of that ean A sufiicient illustration of this 
will be found in the history of the all-powerfal New York Central 
Railroad. One company was chartered to build a line of less than 
twenty miles from the Hudson 0 the Mohawk; another to build a 
line of less than eighty miles frém Schenectady to Utiea; a third to 
build a line of less than sixty miles from Uti 


tus it 


ca to Syracuse. Such 
corporations were manifestly too small, tee weak, and too loeal to 






control legislatures, or seriousiy contlict with the interests of the 
community which created them. They were practically, as well as 


eoretieally, the creatures of the legislature, and created for the 








Nation. 


aside the responsibilities and , 
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public convenience. If it had been told at that day that the Presi- 
dent and most of the Directors of the old Nohawk and I{udson Rail- 
road would be residents of New York, and transact its business 


| there, and that its President would defiantly snap his official fingers 


in the faces of the citizens of Albany, and tell them that he would 
run his trains away from their hotels, and, if they complained, would 
run all of his trains through the town without stopping, the story 
would have been deemed as fanciful as that of ‘ The Coming Race.’ 
In time, however, these several corporate links, with others of the 
great chain, became welded together, and since then consolidations 
here and “ giant enterprises” there have brought great corpora- 
tions upon the whole country. The immense power of great and 
concentrated wealth which is actively employed made itself almost 
immediately felt. Every eminent lawyer along the line of a road was 
its counsel; half of the judges of the State were stockholders or 
directors or ex-attorneys of the road; the sharpest, shrewdest, most 


| active business men in every town were insome way interested, cr 


connected with the company. 

With such new forces springing into existence in every State, 
more numerous, if not intrinsically greater, than wis ever known be- 
fore in the history of corporate bodies, and growing rapidly into a 
magnitude that could never have been anticipated, and with the 
efficiency of American government constantly lessening, it is ap- 
parent that a time might, indeed must, come when Goverament 
would be really too inefficient to maintain the rights of society by 
duly restraining their aggressive powers. Such is not far from the 
condition of American society at the present moment. Indeed, as 
against the Government all the administrative talents of the country 
are to be tound among the corporations. Their managers have 
learnt the value of ability and the wisdom of paying for it; while 


| Congress, in its ignorance, has been abandoning the early policy of 


the country, and, by niggardliness to everybody connected with the 
Government (except its own members), has been driving the talent 
of the country out of the public service. What chance had the 
Government of retaining Mr. Thomas Scott in its War Department ? 
W here is Assistant-Secretary Fox, w - was practically the head of 
the Navy Department during the war? Does any one suppose that 
Mr. Vanderbilt could be gnduced to accept a secretaryship in ex- 


, change for his present ofiice? Did not the last Solicitor-General 


resign the second legal position under the Government to become 
the law officer of a railway company? Is not the United States 
District Attorney in each of the two largest cities on the continent 


| a comparatively young and inexperienced lawyer whom no corpora- 


tion would entrust with the control of its legal affairs, but who is 
entrusted with all the law business, civil and criminal, of the Gov- 
ernment? Contrast the array of counsel in the Crédit Mobilier 
Railroad cases—Mr. Curtis, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Cushing, and Mr. 
Bartlett—with the Attorney-General and his two juniors. Contrast, 
too, the liberal fees that will be paid to these really leading counsel 


, with the salaries of the Attorney and Solicitor Generals. Mani- 


festly society, as represented by Government, is beaten wherever it 
comes in contact with the great corporations, because society has 
allowed these corporations to secure as agents men who can out- 
general, outwork, and in any ordinary fight overcome, the men who 
are the agents of the Government. Corporations to a certain ex- 


, tent take the place in American society of the privileged classes in 


aristocratic Europe; for they constitute a feudal system which ex- 
acts service, if not homage, from an influential portion of every com- 
munity, and which carries on a disguised warfare with the Govern- 
ment, sometimes in Congress, sometimes in State legislatures, in 
which warfare concentrated wealth and power are arrayed against 
the wishes and, in some eases, interests of society at large. 


‘There is one peculiar phase’in the contests that are beginning 
to be waged against corporations, which is the tacit acknowledg- 
ment that, in one sense, we cannot do without them. The Illinvis 
armer does not propose, like the Irish peasant, to pull up the track 
or burn the bridges, nor even to abate railways as a nuisance. It 

i is essential to his welfare that railway traits continue to be run, 
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and that they be run by the very company with which he wars. In 


ordinary battles, the object is to stay the enemy’s movements, to | 


cripple his resources, to cut off his supplies; but such warfare would 
be more fatal to the farmers of the West than to the New York or 
London stockholders. The contest is one in which it is confessed 


by the assailants that they cannot exist without the existence of | 


their adversary. Hence, it is a battle which must be confined within 
the limits of legislatures and courts, or, in other words, is a batile 
which can only be won through the instrumentality of good govern- 
ment. In Illinois, as in all of the Western States, railways were 
built by foreign capitalists. 
same to New York with their hats in their hands, beseeching capi- 
talists tocome and build them a railway. When the roads were 
opened, there were the usual rejoicings, and celebrations, and pro- 
mises of service on the one hand and of gratitude on the other; and 
then, almost immediately, began a state of enmity between the cor- 
poration and the community ; and such is the condition of affairs to- 
day wherever there is a railway. The West is not rich enough to buy 
up its railways; it cannot do without them; and is too frequent a 
borrower to be able to frighten capital away by any unwarrantable 
act. Contrary to the advice of her most sagacious legislators, Hli- 
nois did not reserve in the charter of the Central a power of revi- 
sion or repeal, and the rights which she cannot now take away, will 
finally come under the protection of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if they are impaired. 

To the general sense of our dependence upon corporations there 
are perhaps two exceptions. Mr. C.F. Adams, ji., and his pro- 
gressive friends in Massachusetts form the one, and that part of the 
community which isin favor of buying up the telegraph lines and 
making them a partof our post-oflice system is the other. Massa- 
chusetts is not a borrower, like Illinois; her railways are owned 
substantially, if not wholly, within the State, and she is abundantly 
rich enough to make the purchase. ‘The telegraph transfer to the 
Postal Department has been tried in Europe, and we have before 
our eyes the success of the English experiment. Yet ia these 
two exceptional instances we are immediately met by the same 
obstacle of an inefficient, corrupt, and partisan government. Men 
in this world who are beyond the necessity of working for their 
bread work either for pay or honor. Society has seen fit to decree 
that the ambitious American shall find neither honor nor pay in the 
service of his country. Society, therefore, cannot command his 
services, and society having pushed this policy to the extreme, is now 
awakening to the fact that its government, be it general or local, is 
too inefficient to restrain a corporation or manage a railway. 


THE LATEST REFORM MOVEMENT. 

ie “ Farmers’ Movement ” deserves all the attention that it has 
thus far received, and indeed even more. 

on not simply as an attempt to secure cheap transportation, but also 
as the latest popular attempt to secure what is vaguely called Re- 
ferm-a popular attempt of somewhat the same kind, though 
directed to a different immediate object, as the Cincinnati movement 
of last year and the free-trade operations of the last decade. It is 
indeed rather more popular in character than either of the others 
we have mentioned—for no movement can well be more so than one 
@rected to cheapening the cost of corn and wheat—but it is like the 
others in this, that it is based on the idea that the country is labor- 
ing under the weight of abuses which are not merely moral, but 
material as well, which in almost ali cases take, sooner or later, 
the form of tax, and which must be removed before the normal eon- 
ditioa of prosperity can be restored. Just as the taxpayers of New 
York felt the rasealities of Tweed, and as every consumer in the 
country feels the oppression of the tariff, and every taxpayer suffers 
from the conditicn of the civil service, so the 


but the ordinary profit also on various swindling contrivances of 
the Crédit Mebilier sort, in the 


shane of contracting companies 


| freight companies, and so on, which makes every price thr 
times its natural size. It is. the general disbelief of the 
honesty of railroad management which causes the tone of anger 
generally pervading all discussions of the subject. Animated 
by this incredulity and anger, the farmers of Hinois determined ti 
strike a vigorous blow at the “monopolist ; and, in order ton 

| their proceedings fatally certain, it was decided to have a popul 
convention on the subject of cheap transportation. Aeecordingh 
several conventions have been held in Wineis; and m % 


Deputations of progressive citizens | 


|a National Convention, representing several different State 
has been held at the Astor House in this citv. with this 1 
The Astor House meeting has resolved—(1) That cheap t1 


tation ought to be secured by law and by building more railroads and 


eanals; (2) That cheap transportation is essential to the welfar 


| and prosperity of 


the 


country; (3) That cheap locomotion is 


‘necessary for the maintenance of a homogeneous and harmoni 


{ 


It oucht to be looked | 


| movement, and we shall be 


| “ regsonable * rates, but that what was *‘ reasonable” was to be 


armers feel the | 


weight of railroad abuses—in their pockets. They find that they have | 


to pay, if they desire to transport their good’ to market, not merely 


population within the vast area of our territory’; (4) Phat dear 
transportation is a “burden upon the producer and 
which it is the part of wise statesmanship to remove ” 
tain railway 

the public, enriching themselves, and impoverishing the country 
through which they run; (6) 
pressed the citizen, bribed our legislatures, and dejed our « 
and judges, and stand to-day the 


ean liberty and to republiean 


: (9) Lhat 


Jleading corporatious of the country are plunderin 


That, besides this, they have on 


most menacing danger to Au 
covernment ": (7) Phat th 
system ef railway management ‘must be radically re 
controlled by the strong hand of law, both State and national” 
(8) That the railway “ hirelings” who * prostitute publie 
the base uses of private gain” must be 
from the “halls of legislation”; (!) That the 
transportation must be worked out by 
country in such manner as ** they may deem best”; 


the 


the 


parts of 
(10) ** That 
to “ore 


people of the various States” ought ganize” at onee; * the 


power to accomplish the purposes desired rests absolutely with the 
suffering millions; relief is within their reach and control: united 
action and the near future will give, as certain as its need. for all 
time and the good of all, the true solution of the problem of cheap 
transportation.” 


This is certainly on its face a beggarly array of empty phrases, 


| but their meaning is rendered plain enough by the aetion of the 
Princeton Convention, to which we alluded last week. The farmers 


efleet, that the legislature 


at Princeton resolved, in 


mine what are reasonable rates of freight: th the courts should 
consider the legislative deeision binding, no matter what the pri- 


vate conviction of the judges mizht be: and thot no man should be 
supported as a eandidate tor 
pledge himself in advance to ceeide all fretzht eases 


1 
roads. 


the Supreme Court who would not 
the 


against 


We now begin to ¢ 


‘t nearer a comprehension of the 
it still better if we 
recall the circumstances of the principal case which excited the ange: 
of the farmers. The Legislature of Dlinois having passed a law, ; 


the solicitation of the farming interest, establishing maximum rat 


able to understand 


| of freizht, the Supreme Court decided—and no one doubts that the 


Was good law the act was mstitutional, inti 


decision that unes 
mating at the same time that the roads were bound to charge only 


+1 


termined in each particular case on its merits. This decision 


it was whieh exisperated the farmers ty sachades as ty make 
them determine to wage war upon the courts, the legislature, and 


+1 
} 


the railroads all JsJudze Lawrenee, of the Supreme Court, 
vas the judge who was particularly obnexious to them en 
isi how 


at onee. 
account 
the 


of the recent decision, and, bis seat becoming vacant, 


question was how to fill i 


Up to this time, the farmers’ movement had had one merit—it 


the ordinary profit on building and maintaining the railroads, ! had been perfectly genuine. The men who had held the meetings 
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had been real farmers, animated, if by an angry and unintelligent, it hereafter we do not know, but thus far it has gone through all 


at least by a well-founded conviction that something was wrong 


\ 


somewhere. hus far it was not unlike the earlier stages of the 
Cincinnati movement, before a platform had been adopted or “ or- 
eanization ” begun. The Princeton meeting was to show a still more 


riking resemblance in the result. The cbject of the convention 
the nomination of a judge to fill the vacaney cansed by Judge 
Lawrence's retirement. Up to this time, there bad been no offices 
to fill, and the politicians had been kept, or kept themselves, in the 
background. Now, however, there was a vacancy, and they scented 
their prey afar off. The usual manipulation of the “ wires” began, 
and they were managed with the usual skill. That we do not exag- 
gerate when we say that the politicians captured this little reform 
convention, and in the same way that certain other politicians cap- 
tured the Cincinnati Convention last summer, we might show in 
various ways, but the best, perhaps, is the account of the character 
of the meeting published afterwards by one of the delegates. This is 
what he says: 


“The conyention of farmers called for nominatiug a candidate for 
Supreme Judge for the Vifth Cireuit, met at Princeton last Wednesday. 
To say that it was a convention representing the farniing interests of 
the district is a mean slander on the honest yeomanry of the county. 
The whole machine wags managed and run by a few old, outworm 
politicians, who never did an honest day’s work on a farm in their lives. 
From many of the counties no regular delegates were selected, and from 
others only here and there a township grange sent up a delegate, and by a 
vote of the convevtion they were empowered to cast the full vote of the 
county—in some instances one and two delegates casting twelve or 
eighteen votes; and this was the way the farmers were represented. The 
noisy crowd wauted something, but they couldu’t tell what. The office of 
Supreme Judge went begging, and no one could be found willing to accept 
the nomination—every respectable lawyer in the district, of any legal 
acquirements, being pledged to support Judge Lawrence. But the ‘farm- 
ers’ must have # man they ‘know to be sound ou the goose,’ no matter 
whether he ever looked iuto the lids of Blackstove or not. A number of 
names were presented, among them the Hon. A. M. Craig, of Knox, and, 
after the first ballot, which was an informal one, he was nominated by 
acclamation. This was done in the face of a letter written to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Craig, in which he refused the use of bis name, and stating in 
unmistakable language that he could not aud would not accept the 
nomination.” 

From other quarters we get the same account. One paper says: 

‘Farmers as a class are not schooled in the dark and mysterious ways of 
the politician, and accordingly we find, from nearly every county in the dis- 
trict, professional politicians succeeded in worming themselves into the confi- 
denes of the farmers. aad getting themselves appointed as delegates to the con- 
vention. On arriving at Princeton, these dead-beats and scalawags found that 
they were in a majority, and that very few, except fancy farmers and poli- 
ticians, were in attendance as delegates. Consequently they toek possession 
of the convention, and ran the machine in their own interests, and nominated 
aman for Supreme Judge, in spite of his letter declining it, whom they 
fondly hoped would act in subservience to their interests; but who, it is 
rumored, will not accept the honor sought to be thrust upon him.” 


To turn now to the so-called National Convention held at the 
Astor House in this city. and representing some seven States inter- 
ested in the question of cheap transportation—what was its compo- 
sition? If any one is so credulous as to suppose that it was a con- 
vention of farmers or landowners or men who had made a study 
of the freight question, he is very much mistaken. The reason why 
the resolutions adopted were vague, and why absolutely no remedy for 
the existing evils was suggested, was that the convention was very 
similar in the character of its composition to the Princeton meet- 
ing in Illinois. The Chicago Evening Journal, a paper very much 
in favor of the farmers’ movement, says : 

‘The earnest workers in the cause of this reform at the West were not 
preseut at the convention. Why should they be? What was the use of 
tramping off there, a thousand miles or so, to attend a mere random gather- 
ing? Men of ample Icisure and plenty of money did well to attend the con- 
mm; bat the anti-monopoly movement of the West is no kid-glove 
affair, nor is it made up of broken-down politicians, professional philan- 


thropists, or experimental farmers "— 





while it sufficiently appears, from the published reports of the 
gathering, that its principal business was the listening to an 
address from Mr. Josiah Quiney, ef Boston, a gentleman in no way 
connected with the agricultural interest, and whose panacea for all 
ills, local or national, is building a few miles mere of railway. 

This is the upshot of the farmers’ movement ; what may come of 


| the phases which we have of late years come to regard as the neces- 
| Sary stages in the development of a popular “rising ” of this sort. 
| First, it was a real movement of real farmers in favor of cheap trans- 
portation. Then followed meetings, protests, appointment of dele- 
gates, and loud-voiced denunciation of the “politicians.” Then 
comes the period of management, manipulation, ‘seeing people,” 
| “arranging slates,” and so. The farmers do not understand this, 
and the politicians do. The whole thing ends by the disappearance 
of the farmers from the scene, the capture of the movement by the 
very politicians who are so much detested, and—believe it, posterity ! 
—the formation of a national association whieh announces its inten- 
tion ofsecuring cheap freight by building a few more “ national 
highways”! 

The moral of this fiasco, as well as of that of the Cincinnati move- 
ment last year, we take to be this—that the “convention” system 
has broken down by its own weight, and that the only way to se- 
cure any substantial improvement in politics hereafter will be 
through entrusting the work to small bodies of men, selected by 
extra-political machinery. The only reason why the reform move- 
ment in this city and State has had any success at all is that instead 
of working through the old political organizations, it has worked in 
opposition to them all through. It has worked through such bodies 
as the Committee of Seventy, the Bar Association, and sub-com- 
mittees such as that sent up to Albany to “ watch legislation.” 
The cbronic intimidation of the politician by small posses of genuine 
reformers is now one of the principal duties of the latter. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE. 

a present flood of mortality among distinguished men has been so great 

as to add to the sense of shock with which the public heard of the death 
of Mr. Chase ; but it has long been known that he might go any cay. He 
died on Wednesday of last week of paralysis. Mr. Chase was a New Hamp- 
shire man, and was born at Cornish in that State, in 1803. He was of a 
family noted for a genuine New Hampshire ability in politics, but his own 
immediate parentage, if Highly respectable, was poor, and the future Gover- 
nor, Senator, and Chief-Justice, being left an orphan at the age cf twelve, 
passed to the care of his uncle, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Ohio. After 
this the common road so often travelled by the ambitious young New Eng- 
lander lay before him—though, with the luck peculiar to him, and which we 
shall notice further on as aiding him throughout, this road was made easier 
to him than to most. He had to get his schooling, and he had to do that 
usual work at school-keeping which has made our American common school 
the school, as it were, of American statesmen; but his uncle, the bishop, 
had an academy, of which young Chase was free, and he was able to enter 
in advance at Dartmouth College, and graduate in two years; while of the 
not very large amount of school-keeping that he did, he did the mest impor- 
tant part in Washington, where his seminary made him known to several dis- 
tinguished men, such as Clay and Wirt, who were its patrons, and in the office 
of one of these, Wirt, he studied law. It is said that it was with difficulty 
that he was admitted to the bar; but we may be sure that the utter seif- 
reliance or self-confidence which was so prominent a trait of his character 
prevented any doubts in his own mind of his full success as a practitioner. 
He at once began practice at Cincinnati, and in no very long time was not 
only fairly successful in his profession, but he was even a man of mark, for 
already he had taken a very bold and a very creditable stand in polities, and, 
as history developed itself, his view was seen to be singularly prescient. He 
was but twenty-seven or twenty-eight when he allied hims@f with the 
much-hated anti-slavery party. He was a believer in most of the doctrines 
of the Democratic party, but was unalterably of opinion that slavery and igs 
extension were no proper planks of the Democratic platform. Indeed, his con- 
tention in the premises was that slavery was the creation of State law ; Lord 
Mansfield’s famous decision he regarded as embodying the only sound principle 
in the matter, and, adopting it as his own, he very courageously and consist- 
ently, with whatever soundness of constitutional law, upheld his watchword 
of “liberty national, and slavery sectional ” in the face of much obloquy and 
even danger. 

In Mr. Chase’s own opinion and that of his friends and followers, his 
political conduct was never inconsistent with his attitude in his early days. 
Thus they justify what his enemies have condemned as his coquetting with 
the Democrats in 1867 and 1863. He would never, they say, have been any- 
thing but a Democrat had it not béen that the Democrats adopted the un- 
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democratic institution of slavery; that once gone, he was again a Democrat. 


We need not stop here to examine into the question whether, if the spirit ef | 


slavery was in 1855 the essence of Democratic doctrine, it could in 1867 have 
been much else than that. But whatever calamity was or was not averted 
when the Chief-Justice failed to be nominated at Tammany Hall, we may be 
avsolutely sure of one thing—that there was involved in that failure a very 
bitter disappointment to a man whose ambition and sense of masterful fitness 
made him eagerly long for the placo—be the Democracy what it might. What 
other Chief-Justice of the United States ever so desired and sought the Presi- 
deney as to make thinly disguised electioncering tours for the purpose of 
keeping himself before the people ? Undoubtedly it was his burning ambition 
for the coveted honor which made it possible for this proud and honorable 
man to degrade so greatly a dignity and place so high. 
ness on a most honorable record. 

His career as a politician, or rather as a statesman, in the great struggle 
which so occupied the minds of that generation of the public men of whom we 
are now almost daily taking leave, is well known, and still better do we 
know his career as Secretary of the Treasury. Yet in this latter capacity 
rocue injustice has been done him which he can ill afford ; for of necessity his 
financial procedure was of a kind, and on a scale, and under a pressure 
which made his work open to some serious objections; but it is not open to 
the heaviest objection of all: neither the origination nor recommendation 
of the legal-tender feature of his financial scheme is to be charged to him. 
He never wished that feature adopted ; he has always maintained that its 
operation should have long since ceased. In his dissenting opinion, when a 
majority of the Supreme Court reversed the previous decision of an equally 
strong majority, he gave this exposition of what he had done as Secretary 
of the Treasury (12 Wailace R. p. 576): 


It is the chief dim- 


“In no report made by him to Congress was the expedient of making 
the notes of the United States a legal tender suggested. He urged the issue 
of notes payable on demand in coin, or received as coin in payment of duties. 
When the State banks had suspended specie payments, he recommended the 
issue of United States notes receivable for all loans to the United States, 
and all Government dues, except duties on imports. In his report of De- 
cember, 1862, he said that ‘ United States notes receivable for bonds bearing 
a secure specie interest are next best to notes convertible into coin,’ and, 
after stating the financial measures which, in his judgment, were advisable, 
he added: ‘The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere paper-money 
scheme, but on the contrary a series of measures looking to a safe and 
gradual return to gold and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and 
measure of value recognized by the Constitution.’ ” 


teviewing his subsequent acquiescence in the legal-tender part of the 
scueme, he adds: 

‘‘ Examination and reflection under more propitious cireumstances have 
satisfied him that this opinion was erroneous, and he does not hesitate to 
declare it. He would do so just as uvhesitatingly if his favor to the legal- 
tender clause had been at that time decided, and his opinion as to the con- 
stitutionality of the measure clear.” 

As we have said, a chief characteristic of his life seems to have been suc- 
cess—not in the ordinary sense of a man’s accomplishing what he undertakes, 
but as a result always magnified by cireumstances to an extent which could 
never have been anticipated. Poverty imposed school-teaching upon him 
as upon Mr. Seward, but circumstances which led the one to the obscurity 
of plantation life brought the other to the national capital, gave him a suc- 
cessful school already well established, and enabled him to become astudent 
under one whom many regard as the most eminent and accomplished of 
American lawyers. In the first idleness of his professional life, he did what 
a thousand ambitious young lawyers have done—he essayed bookmaking, 
and his edition of the Ohio statutes immediately brought him into notice, 
and has continued to be a standard work, we believe, to the present time. 
In public life his career began almost at the moment when he was able to 
mount on the very crest of the wave that was overthrowing old parties and 
things. As Secretary of the Treasury, he found a field the magnitude of 
which no imagination had previously measured. Financially speaking, 
some of his projects were costly and unsound, but admirably adapted to 
our ignorances, prejudices, and ways. It was not his business then to 
economize, but to borrow money, and keep the Government going at any 
cost. In this he succeeded, never allowing it to fall into the monetary dead- 
lock which well-nvigh ruined the country in each of its preceding great wars. 
Indeed, his action appears titanic when we contrast it with the feebleness 
which in 1814 brought the Treasury to absolute bankruptcy, and threw the 
support of the Western army upon the charity of a contractor, whose ad- 
vances, by the way, have never been repaid to this day, and who paid for his 
patriotic credulity by being reduced from great wealth to insolvency, and 
dying in the debtors’ prison at Washington, vainly memorializing Congress 
for justice. The heavy work of the Rebellion, in fact, fe'l upon the shoulders 
of three lawyers, nove of wham had had the slightest previour experiene 
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his department; each of whom made mistakes and committed errors; ail of 
whom performed their work without allowing it once to stop, er ina t 


’ 


sense to become a failure ; and who left the posts of their responsibility with 
shattered constitutions and shortened lives 
passed away, and his death is a long stride toward transferrt: © 
and controlling statesmen of the great. civil war from the region of partisan 
clamor and detraction to the juster balances of history. 

As Chief-Justice of the United States, there has been in Mr. Chase's litt 
the same mingling of individual and circumstantial suecess. 
his peculiar fortune to have taken a leading part in the legislative history 
which preceded the Rebellion, and in exeeutive management during t} 
Rebellion, and then to have passed judicially upon all of the important cor 
stitutional and legal questions that have arisen out of the Rebellion. Mr. 
Seward took part with him in the first and ihe second of these, Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Stanton in the executive, but Mr. Chase alone is prominent in all 
three of these most important chapters of the national history. The nine 
annual terms through which he has presided constitute a judicial period of 
little less importance than that period of constitutional interpretation which 
it was the fortune of Chief-Justice Marshall almost exclusively to till Por 
many years to come the decisions of these nine terms wiil be referred to hy 
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lawyers, legislators, and constitutional students more than any others. In 
them the late Chief-Justice will always appear prominent and never far from 
right. He bronght to the court no store of legal learuing, but he brought 
comprehensive views, considerable power of generalization, and a just sense of 
constitutional rights and judicial responsibility. Of this latter he gave a 
signal example during the impeachment trial of President Johnsen. Nn 
tirely unmoved by the clamor of the party managers and the party press, 
he maintained complete impartiality, which, however, could teach them 
neither dignity nor decency, and brought on him their most savage m 
dictions. 

“ Ifany care for what is here 

Survive in spirits rendered free,” 


i 


he must now listen to some of the praises which are poured out on his life and 
actions with a touch of sorrow tor men who so little know how to honor 
their great while these live, and so little able to respect themselves when 
their great have gone from among them, but cover with unmeasured landa 
tion the man whom once they brutally maligned. Ip upholding the rights 
of the citizen against the exercise of arbitrary power by the Executive, and 
the responsibility of the Executive and Judiciary against the unconstitutional 
usurpations of Congress, and in striving to maintain the financial integrity 
of the country against a demoralization which allows a man to borrow 
gold and repay it in irredeemable paper, he has been firm and liberal and 
just; and his judicial services will be more highly esteemed when it is 
more clearly perceived that they uniformly tend to the maintenance of 
those principles which are the basis of uational integrity. persoual or po- 
litical. 

SAINTE-BEUVE’S CORRESPONDENCE 

THILDE. 


WITH PRINCESS Ma 
Paris, April 25, 1°73. 
t Sainte-Beuve has a erent 
4 value for the literary world; he was the most avalytical mind of his 
time, and his additions to the literary history of France will always be very 
valuable. Little is known of the man himself outside of a very sinall circle 
of people; and this ignorance gives some interest to a correspondence of 
his which has just been published. The correspondent was Princess Ma- 
thilde, the daughter of King Jerome Bonaparte, and the sister of Prince 
Napoleon. This Princess married, a long time ago, Prince Demidoff of 
Russia, but the marriage was not a happy one, and she lived separated from 
her husband. When the Second Empire was founded, she became one of 
the goddesses of the Imperial Olympus; but, though a strong Bonapartist, 
which cau hardly be wondered at, she affected to take no part in politics, 
did not show herself much at court, and devoted her time either in Paris or 
at Saint-Gratien, her country-house, to the art of painting and to the society 
of artists and of literary meu. Her imperialism wae rather of the poetical 
kind; she considered the first Napoleon as a god, she looked upon him as 
the armed representative of the French Revolution; she was only half satis- 
fied with the policy of Napoleon IIT., who was not brilliant and fasciuating 
enough to strike her imagination; and she had an ill-concealed aversion for 
the Empress Eugénie, who was too Catholic and bigoted for her taste. She 
was essentially what the French call an esprit sort, ard was herself less at 
ease with the ministers, the great dignitaries of the Empire and of the 
Church, than with scientifie men, Darwinians, physiologists, and with 
littérateurs, io whem she Sainte- 
who contd best satisfy her cusosity, her genuine 


abuaa 


rhage which comes from the pen o! 


allowed the greatest liberty of language. 
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love of truth, her contempt of all social shams, and her somewhat cynical 


} *47 11: 1 . 
than with established theories 
Judging from the correspondence which is before us, a real friendship 


r up betwee encian and the i’rineess, and 
t outlived many years and many paivint incidents. 


— — } ha } AW : _— até . } TDeee _ 
Whatever may be sua of the tell tual peculiarities of the Princess, ber 
character comes out of this correspondeuce to her advantage. She was 

4 Vee ; ? or . . ! } 4} . t- 
evidently not ouly Very aniaore, Very generous, but sue had that faculty, 


sy rare wanoug persous of royal extraction, of forgetting herselr, and of ex- 
periencing a real interest in subjective matters. Of course, she played 
somewhat the part of a Ciree: she found the means, through Sainte-Beuve, 
of drawing nearer to the Empire many shy and clever men whom a direct 
invitation to the Tuileries would have frightened at first. But she could 
not have played this difficult part if she had not felt more or less in sympathy 
with their persons, their works, their experiments. If I judge her righ 
from the letters of Sainte-Beuve, she must be very natural, inteliectuaily 
speaking very active, and singularly desirous of pleasing her friends. 

The part of Sainte-Beuve was more difficult. He had, to be sure, almost 
from the beginning cast his lot with the Empire; he did not believe either 
in the honesty or in the intelligence of the old leaders of the parliamentary 
government; he thought sincerely that the best government for Franee was 
an intelligent despotism, a monarch who knew how to speak to the heart of 
the great nation, who could strike the popular imagination, and form and 
realize great plans. But sometimes the despotism of Napoleon III. did not 
seem to him intelligent enough; he feund the sovereign teo lazy, too dis- 
posed to abandon the direction of public affairs to corrupt or stupid minis- 
ters. The old Liberal who had been the companion and friend of all the 
great men of the Restoration, rebelled at times against the Bonapartist ; he 
was anxious to preserve his independence of mind and of judgment. When 
the ‘ Life of Caesar,’ by Napoleon ILL., appeared, he was asked rather per- 
ewptorily to review the imperial work, and he answered, “I shall wait till 
Cesar opens the door of France to Condé ”—a pointed allusion to the seizure 
by the police ofthe ‘ History of the House of Condé,’ by an exiled Prince. 
Sainte-Beuve besides, it must be said, belonged to the “genus irritabile 
vatum.” It must be supposed that the work of literary creation overexcites 
the nervous system, for men of letters seldom enjoy the quiet serenity of 
mind of men of the world. There was nothing of the “snob” in Sainte- 
Beuve, and I cannot agree with those who think that in his correspondence 
with the Princess he shows oceasionally a sensitiveness which is not quite 
It seems to me that he was not overcareful of his dignity, but he 
certainly had a painful consciousness that he must preserveit, and that it was 
not quite safe among the courtiers of the Empire. His remarks on them 
must have been sometimes too sharp. Did he not say of himself, “I have 
wounded more men by my praise than others could haye done by their 
censure ” ? 


genteel. 


The Princess is always disposed to heal his wounds, to smooth his ruffled 
mind. When he finds his work too hard, and complains of the necessity of 
making a living, like a machine, by writing at regular intervals, she is 
anxious to procure him a good sinecure—a senatorship. She does not 
succeed at first, and one of the most angry letters of Sainte-Beuve was 
written just after a promotion of senators in which his own name did not 
appear. This letter and a few others have been very severely attacked ; 
but it must be remembered that the two correspondents were on the most 
intimate terms. I will give you proofs of this intimacy. Writing to the 
Princess on the ‘History of the Empire,’ by M. Thiers, Sainte-Beuve says 
that the historian has done a useful work, but has not known how to use the 
precious materials of the immense correspondence of the Emperor. “He 
had,” says he, “the very water of the Styx, and he has not tempered his 
style nor his sword with it. The whole thing will one day be done over. 
What is not written will not last.” Such a severe criticism of one of the 
wost popular books written during the last twenty years was certainly not 
intended for publication. Speaking ofan article of M. de Sacy on Madame de 
Sévigné, he says: “ Whata good fellow heis! How fond he is of his authors! 
Does he not inform us that he would have liked to be imprisoned with 
All very well; but would she have liked it?” This 
was surely not intended to be published. 


Madame de Sévigné ? 


Here is a judgment on Renan: “There are whole centuries which are 
dryness and sterility itself. We try nowadays to make them live again, and 
to find something equivalent to life. Renan is excellent in this sort of 
work. As for myself, it amuses me without convincing me. I will even 
say that I prefer naked, authenticated facts, as Tecan then make my own 
reflections and constructions ; but I should never dare to give these interior 


‘ 


dreams as the truth. The necessity of making brilliant newspaper articles, 
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| of showing talent every time one writes a few pages, may lead us very far.” 
(if such a word be not found too hard) disposition to deal with facts rather | In another place he says: “ Renan speaks admirably, but he is not a 





charmer; he speaks more to the miud than to the soul, and astonishes by 


what is charming in him does not beleng to his natare, slightly 
proud, disdainful, and which has still preserved the folds of priesthood 


his turent; 


(des pis du saccrdoce).” Of ‘Salammbo,’ the novel of Flaubert, which 
? 


made so much noise, he says: “I am in Salamm)é, Ouf!“—which says 
much in au interjection. Could any portrait be more bitterly ironical than 
this which reminds one of La Bruyére: “ Madame dela R Leverybody in 
Paris has recognized the original] is a person who needs indulgence. She 
has always aspired and never attained; what she thought she had she 
could not keep. Her mirror has never contributed to her happiness. The 
always speedy ending of her half-suceesses has given justification to her 
uurror, Now she has crossed the line which novelists have always drawn as 
well as geographers; she has renounced the rouge, and adopted devotion ” ? 

Sainte-Beuve, in the palmiest days of the Empire, is never quite 
reassured. ‘I look out every day,” says he, ‘for the weather.” He had 
made to himself an ideal of the Empire; he wanted the Emperor to do 
every day something new, something unexpected, and something good. 
When tlis programme was not fulfilled, he suffered. The malady from 
which he died (the stone) is apt to make men bitter. His intellect, if I 
might say so, was gay: bis character was not. “Marcus Aurelius,” he 
says in the ‘ Nouveaux Lundis,’ “drained his chalice silently. He did not 
suy, like this cynic philosopher, ‘I am drunk of men’: he thought it. 
Cicero said it also in his own style, and there came a moment when eyvery- 
thing seemed odious to him except death. Cesar, at the end, no longer 
took the trouble to defend his life: * Let them have it if they like.’ One 
arrives at this state of disgust by many roads; it is enough to have lived 
long and to have seen too much of humankind.” He was constantly pre- 
occupied with those invisible forces of opinion which governments generally 
ignore. ‘ This country,” said he, “ is not reasonable. The same men who 
would be so miserable if we went where they push us, and who have already 
been once betrayed by fortune, recommence their efforts; we are incur- 
able; we deceive ourselves with words. When a word is found which 
sounds well to the ear and to the imagination, everybody repeats it, and 
it becomes the ery of the nation: light nation, not safe, and only agree- 
able.” 

Nobody better than Sainte-Beuve knew that the revolutionary springs 
were undermining the soil trodden by the armies of the Empire. His catho- 
lie and inquisitive nature had been drawn towards the personality of 
Proudhon, the socialist. He felt in his own veins the virus which per- 
vaded the nation. He had an almost instinctive horror of priests, speaks 
to the Princess of ‘‘this dry and hideous cardinal” and the “hommes 
noirs” who are odious to the generous heart of France. He believes in no 
religion, not even in auy political doctrine,in any constitution, He ties 
the whole fabric of French society to a despot, and in the end he ceases to 
believe in the despot. Little did he foresee, however, how soon his fears 
would be realized: his kind correspondent has sold the Hotel of the Rue de 
Coureeiles, where Sainte-Beuve dined every Wednesday ; the Emperor is 
dead; and nothing remains of the Senate but a contemptuous memory. 





Notes. 


b ieee Fifth Annual Report of the State Entomologist of Missouri not only 

possesses its customary value as a discussion, with illustrations, of 
noxious, beneficial, and other insects, but is even more calculated for wide cir- 
culation by reason of the introductory paper on the relations of entomology 
to agriculture, with brief instructions for collecting, preserving, and studying 
insects. The reading of these will doubtless have the effect of sending 
a good many for further information to Dr. Packard’s admirable ‘Guide to 
the Study of Insects.’ Dr. Hepburn, author of a Japanese-English and 
English-Japanese Dictionary, of which a second edition was printed at 
Shanghae last year, is now in this country, engaged upon a portable edition, 
from which the Japanese characters will be omitted. A few copies of the 
former are for sale by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 770 Broadway. It con- 
tains about 24,000 Japanese terms rendered into English.——A Milwaukee 
admirer of M. Laboulaye, Mr. W.,H. Bishop, publishes at the office of the 
Journal of Commerce in that city a translation of the ‘ Prince Caniche,’ 
apparently as a labor of love. We have examined it cursorily, and shou!d 
pronounce it on the whole well done, though needing revision. In the pre- 
fatory dialogue, for instance, we note two failures to preserve the original 
shade of meaning, one slurring over (as, the substitution of “everything” 
for miliex), two important omissions of sentences, and one downright error 
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(as, “it loves art upon art,” for il n’aime queVart pourUart). In Chapter | 


1 } ’ 


“selfish,” bonié by both “ goodness” and “ bouuty ’—where “ selfish” 


XX. there are similar omissions; égoisie is rendered by beth “ erotistical 
‘ ” 
l 
} ness’ is the only permis ible Versi mt and for “T have vou 
there ” (je Uy prends encorc) we get “IT know vou now.” In spite of this 


carelessness, the translation is spirited and idiomatic. A. J. Bicknell & 
Co. will pr 


{ ] 
| 
Withers, with designs for twenty-one churches and two school-houses.——A 


ublish this month ‘Church Architecture,’ by Frederick Clarke 


biography of the late Chief-Justice Chase has been for some tine in prepara- 
tion by Judge R. B. Warden. 


—The ‘Report of Progress, for 1871-72, of the Geologic: 
Canada,’ by the Director (Montreal: Dawson Brothers), is of more than 
erdinary interest, as it contains Mr. Selwyn’s journal of his ‘geological ex- 
ploration in British Columbia, and the report of his assistant, Mr. James 
Richardson, on the ‘Coal Fields of the East Coast of Vaneouver Island,’ 
both entirely new fields of investigation for the survey. Mr. Selwyn's 


journey through the province was undertaken during the summer and 


1 Survey of 


i 


autumn of 1871, occupying some four months. His route followed up Fraser 
River as far as the Thompson, and afterward along the latter stream to its 
head-waters. Ie penetrated to the northwest corner of the territory, explor- 
ing the region around Cranberry and Moose Lakes, and reachine*nearly to the 
summit of Leather Pass in the Rocky Mountains. Considering the nature of 


the country, his disadvantages for travel, and limited time, he has brought 
back a large fund of information concerning the geological features of the 


country traversed. Mr. Richardson’s report is accompanied with a rongh 
map of the coal-fields of Nanaimo and Comox, Vancouver Islend. showing 
the area of coal-measures and workable ccal-seams. From the structural 


and paleontological evidences, he regards the age of the beds as cretaceous, 


t 


and estimates the entire thickness of the coal formations to be at least 


2,500 feet. He also gives analyses of coals from the different mines, and 


t 
detailed geological sections through the coal-bearing beds. The r ‘port 
is valuable as bearing somewhat upon our own still more important coal 
deposits of Bellingham Bay and Seattle, on the eastern shore of Puget 
Sound, in Washington Territory. Mr. Charles Robb has compiled several 
tables, one for each of the provinces, showing in a concise manner “the 


if 


results of mining operations during the last three years throughout the Do- 
minion of Canada and the British American Proviuces.’ 


, 


Not only are the 
statisties given for the metals, gold, s:lver, lead, copper, and iron, but also for 
coal, plumbago, roofing-slate, and phosphate of lime as apatite. The mining 
of this last mineral for commercial purposes seems to be a growing branch 
of industry. 

—One of the despairs of Shakespeare commentators, or at all events of 
their readers, has always been the epithet applied by Mereutio to Cupid: 

“Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so trim,” 
or, as most of the later editions have it, 
** Young Adam Cupid,” ete. 
“It is ‘Abraham’ in all the old copies,” say the commeutators, * but,” add 
nearly all of them in substance, “it must be changed to ‘ Adam,’ for Abra- 
ham means nothing, and evidently Mercutio here makes reference to Adam 
Bell, the famous archer; both he and Cupid shot arrows so trimly that they 
never missed the mark.” Mr. Dyce, however, thinking that “ Abraham” 
or ‘‘ Abram” of course would not do, and perceiving that “Adam” was 
about as well authorized a substitute as “ William Tell” or “Esau,” ven- 
tured the conjecture that “ Abram” was a corruption of “ auburn.” “ Why, 
yes,” says his followers; “the suggestion is more than pleusible; 
and we at least owe to Mr. Dyce the efiicient protection which it must 
give to the original text.” An odd way, it will strike most people, to pro- 
tect a text that does read “ Abraham” by saying that it ought not to read 
“* Abraham,” aud, on the contrary, ought to read something else. But Mr. 
Dyce’s friends might rejoin to acaviller making this objection that he quotes 
several passages in support of his plausible suggestion in which “ Abrabam ” 
is unquestionably “a corruption for ‘auburn.’” To show how rast may be 
the chasm across which the true commentator will lightly throw the “ un- 
questionable” sort of bridge on which to trip dry-shod, we quote three 
passages where “unquestionably ” auburn is corrupted into * Abraham.” 
The first is from a play called * Soliman and Perseda,” which bears the date 
of 1559. It is as follows: 
** Where is the oldest sonne of Pryam, 
That Abraham-colored Troian? Lead.” 

Now, here surely it is not a solution of our diflienlty that we get, bn 
unquestionably it is our difficulty over ag 
play dated 1602: 


* A goodlic, long, thicke Abram-c: lored beard.” 





But this passage is not a solution either. It muitiplies our original di?- 
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culty by three; what, we are compelled to ask, is this ** Abraham-color 


which corruptly creeps into one text in 1559; then, thirty or forty y 5 
aiter, creeps mto iother, } fr ou auburn 1 botn 
i Liv, seven or ¢ i i l { Vi ( ) } to still BL i | 
Wital the same il M Drees t rd I nee Ss on a } e i] 
Shakespeare's ** Corio e” acti ‘ene 3, where the First ¢ rbjec 
ing again to Covriol that once he cailed the multitude “the many 
headed muititude,” the Third Citizen rejoins to lim tha 
“Wehave been calle lsoofmany. Not that our heads are some brown, some black, 
Some Abraham, some bild, but that our wits are so diversely color 
Here, to our mind, is our original difiiculiy still further increased, until we 
are ready to say that, inexplicabl this word * Abraham“ n look, there 
must have been in Shakespeare’s time, and before it, a term ‘A 
colored” or * Abraham-colored,” which was often applied to the 1 uid 
beard, and apparently to some very commonly ececurring coler, Mr. Dyee 
being thus answered as regards the written authorities cited, mar well 
fall back on the pictorial art, and say that ‘ Cupid is always represented 
by the old painters as auburn-haired.” To this defence the reply would 
that “ Cupid is not always represented by the old painters as auburn-laired.” 


—What, then, is a probable or possible explanation of the epithet whi 


the witty and fanciful Mereudio, seeking for a nickname for Cupid, applies to 
the god? His words are as follows. Romeo is hiding trom him, and 


Mercutio thus laughs at him: 


** Romeo! humors! madman! passion! lover! 
Appear thon tn the likeness otas 
Speak but one rhyme, and Tam satisfied ; 
Cry but ‘Av me,’ prononunee but ‘love’ and * dove,’ 

ak tomy gossip Venus one fair word 





Sp 
| 
One nickname for her purblind son and heir, 
Young Abram fauburn, Adam] Cupid, he that shot so trim 
ae ver this ane we minat 1 e the le ; Sis 
For a tull auswer to this question w Tu re.ei } vit to \ tA 
aperian Exeursus in the Catholie World for May. It looks to usas tv 
* a mo ba ) i ot ) R. 0 ou i Rea. W \ 4 i 
i 
wi oits a rs ortot * pro mtot ( . 
for az itl isl ‘ i Ab i Ll it est ‘ i ( 
the StLPaUuze Tt mv Ison die v4 i i { Will in 
and ingenious—justitication for tis existence and positio Verv bri 
: } ) : ni ee, or 
inpel ectly We ¢ » the main pe ts ol th eApPt Whe 3. 8 
‘on adieective j , nam > w] } what VUep 
common adecuve, ANGIs LoOerelo 1 Analie, Wihhic s wha it 
P ‘ , ' ” : 
cutio wants for Cupid; ** Abram” excellently auswers his purpose. for it is 
7 +? hye ’ " , TT thay’ otro r anal ae | } 
a nickname (as in Abraiam-men, a term fer impostors and sturd ‘ 
‘] eS ans) i+ to al ha nama , ae the i } 
gars: see * Lear”), andit is also the name of a color: th eoior is the 


color of flax or the higatest ol sunny hgut-brown—a coor so prized by toe 





painters and the poets; the tree er shrub eatied * Abraham's balm” is a 
“kind of withy or willow commonly called aguas castys in England, the hemp 
tree” (see the definition of viter in the Latin-English Dictionary published 
at Cambridge in 1695); wigs, so much worn in those days, and from thei 
size so prominent an article of apparel, were ex ve ude ef flax and 
hemp, and, to some extent, from the resembling fibres of the ** Abrahani’ 
balm”’.tree; these wigs were of the color proper to the little god; they 
were moreover of the cheap, tow sort which a footpad beught to pull for 


purposes of disguise over his forehead and his own hair. “ Young Abra- 


ham Cupid,” then. is a yetlow-beaded litUe impostor. We may add, for our 





own part, that he is the young “ Abraham-man” of whose “ painted bow of 
lath” Benvolio speaks in the early part of the festal evening, when he and 
his friends pause at Cap t's door, he urges his party to go on forth- 
with into the ball-room with ho spoken speech—* no without-book pro 
logue "—from the masters, and no mock Cupid 





No moek Love, no young Abraliau .such as Merentio professes iaterm 





the night to believe is really the archer who has wounded Roweo. In this 
latter view the color question is wholiy disregarded, and Abraham Cupid is 
merely Cupid the impostor, the Cupid of the masqueraders. It will be seen that 
here is opportunity enough for research; but there is a prima-faele plausi 
bility, we think, in the views here presented, both the more iniricate one ard 


the ene whith we have just hazarded; and in a case so puzzling a prime - 


racie plausibilits is not to be despised. 


—The news of John Stuart Mill's death reaches us too late for any atteinpt 
to estimate his position either gs a politician or philosopher, We shall there 
him next week. but mu<i content ourselves now with joining 


fore recur to 








in the general regret over the close ef one of the purest and, all things con- 
sidered, perhaps mo H s of our time. For whatever one may 
think of Mr. Mill's philosophy, it must be admitted that no one man’s influ- 
ence on the enrrent way of thinking in recent days about sociologicel 

iestionshas been more potent than his. This influence, in so faras t was 
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intellectual, foo sons we shall give hereafter, has for the last few years 
) t ( ine aimone the ¢ V h t experienced it; but he pre- 
‘ day tha \ he persoual confid dre rl 
t ( ; l i countrie ae We | iipds ke bad cl ead al 
( ' existence, ard whose hope his 
cheertul i nun p illies EVery yeu did omething to SUSTAIN. 

i t sy \ contiibt unable series of papers to 
the Popular Sclevee Monthly ou the stacy of © sociology,” examines, in his 
Anril number, some or the ditheuliies which surround the study growing 
out of the “ patriotic” and the *‘auti-patriotic” bias. ‘The *‘ patriotic” 


bias is that which exists in most pe. ple’ 


or the conduct of the particular country of which they are citizens, leading 
facts in the 


history of their own country which may perhaps be diametrically opposed 


them to take distorted or prejudicial views of facts—views of 


to the views which they take of similar occurrences in the history of other 
countries. There is rothing very new in this part of the essay except the 
illustrative examples ; 


there is. 


but in the account given of the bias of anti-patriotism, 


“In England,’ M ‘‘the bias of anti-patriotism does not 
diminish in a marked way the admiration we have for our political institu- 
tions, but only here and there prompts the wish for a strong government to 
secure the envied benefits ascribed to stropg governments abroad, Nor does 
it appreciably modify the general attachment to our religious institutions, 
but, only in a few who dislike indepeuceuee, shows itself in advocacy of an 
authoritative ecclesiastical system fitted to remedy what they lament as a 
chaus of religious beliefs. In other directions, however, it is displayed so fre- 
quently aud conspicuously as to affect public opinion in an injurious way. In 
reapect to the higher orders of intellectual achievement, undervaluation of 
ourselyes has become a fashion, aud the errors it fosters react detrimentally 
on the estimates we make of our social régime, and on our sociological 
beliets in general.” 


r. Spencer says, 


This self-depreciation, in some cases, no doubt, is caused by dis- 
gust at the “jaunty self-satisfaction” inspired by excessive ‘“ patriot 
ism.” In others it comes from affectation of a wide knowledge of the 
world and of ‘‘culture.” In the remaining cases it is due to ignorance. 
Passing over those cases in which there is some justification for self-depre- 
ciatory estimates, Mr. Speneer takes as an illustration of one for which there 
is no excuse the disparaging estimate of the part played by England in 
‘*There is an assertion occasionally to be met 
with in publie journals: that the French invent and we improve. Not long 
since if was confessed by the Attorney-General that the English are not a 
Times is also responsible for an intimation that 
is given the go-by in England. These statements, 
Mr. Spencer says, can only be accounted for on the supposition that those 
who make them have a * culture exclusively literary.” 


discovery and invention.” 


scientific nation.” The 
‘abstract knowledge ” 


— A convenient way of dealing with this bias of anti-patriotism will 
be to take an individual example of it,” and the example selected is no less 
# person than Mr. Matthew Arnold, of whose sociological speculations Mr. 
Spencer heartlessly observes that ‘‘the mode of procedure generally fol- 
lowed by Mr. Arnold is not that of judicially balancing the evidence, but 
that of meeting the expression of self-satisfied patriotism by some few 
facts calculated to cause dissatisfaction, not considering what is their quanti- 
tative value.” For example, to reprove the Anglo-mania of Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Arnold comments on the murder of an illegitimate child by its mother, 
reported in the same paper with Mr. Roebuck’s speech—an effective reply 
uanuticide were peculiar to England, or “ baby-farming” not 
common in the neighborhood of Paris. Mr. Spencer asks what Mr. Arnold 
‘test of Continental culture” the 
number of murders committed in England by foreigners “ within onr own 
memories,” and were then to compare the “ratio borne by this number of 

to the number of foreigners in England with the answering ratio 
g our own peopte.” Or 


enough if it 


would think of it were he to take as a 


suppose, as a test of German administration, 
he were to take the disclosure of Virchow, the leading Berlin physician, 


‘who shows that one eut of every three children born in Berlin dies the 


first year,” while the general mortality has been steadily increasing for 
twenty years. This evidence, Mr. Speneer thinks, would be more to the 
poiut than a single case of infanticide in England. Further, suppese French 


lministraiion were tested by the statistics of mortality in the Crimea— 


greatly in favor of the English soldier—what would Arnold reply ? 
ng from Mr. Arnold's methed to some of his specifie statements, he 
first combats the ch that the English are deficient in “ideas,” his 


+t 


method being so little ke Mr. Airneld’s that he is at the pains of going 


trough the whole range of the sciences, and enumerating the recent English 
butions to them—a Im ch will doa good deal to convinee an 
iced person f Mr. Arnold's dennneciations of his country must be 

He alse quet oma number ef foreign sources to show 





s minds in favor of the institutions | 
| fuges, without Jesuitism, without servitude. 





that, while Mr. Arnold is lamenting the absence of Geist in England, French- 
jen are asserting that there is more Gcist there than cither in France or 
Germany, and Germans admitting that England “ has always been, and is 
particularly now,” rich in scientifie works. The pecaliarity of this exami- 
nation into Mr. Arnold’s speculations is that it is conducted without any 
heat or animosity at all, in the interest of pure sociology. 

—Mme. Edgar Quinet has published a diary of the siege of Paris, with a 
short preface by her distinguished husband, in the course of which he says 
that the five months of the siege were the best in his life, because in that 
period he “ saw the French nature reach its greatest height” : 

“ For the first time I beheld a France without reaction, without subter- 
How novel it all was to me! 
The performance according to the promise; no underhanded mancuvrirg 
—the spirit of a great nation hovering over the city ; more management— 
everybody exalted and transfigured ; every face radiapt with the burs! ing 
of bombs; ‘the long falsehood dissipated ly the nearness of battle ; steel 
and fire bringing the most hardened back to truth, to lost sincerity ; a city 
which used to be called so frivolous, and which found it had a heart of 
bronze—inflexible so long as a mouthful of bread was left it; the enemy, 
which had counted upon disorder, astonished to encounter instead of the 
petty passions of a people in its dotage the patience, the energy of a new 
. ople—Sparta instead of Byzantium.” 

M. Quinet wrote on the 23d of March. It is probable that he has never read 
M. Labouchére’s ‘ Diary of a Besieged Resident.’ The same phenomena 
witnessed with different eyes, and with what a different report! Here is 
what the latter says of the radiant and transfigured fellow-citizens of M. and 
Mme. Quinet: 

“If the thirty-eight million Frenchmen outside Paris are such fools as 

to allow themselves to be ruled by the two million amiable, ignorant, brag- 
ging humbugs who are withio it, France will most deservedly cease to be a 
power of Europe. If this country is to recover from the ruin in which it is 
overwhelined, it is absolutely essential that Paris should cease to be its po- 
litical capital, and that the Parisians should not have a greater share in 
moulding its future policy than they are numerically entitled to.” 
As to the “outside” Frenchmen, M. Gabriel Monod, in his ‘ Souvenirs of the 
Campaign of the Loire,’ had already testified. He saw among them neither 
the laying aside of frivolity nor the return to “la sincérité perdue”; on the 
contrary : 

‘Never had F been so painfully conscious of the incorrigible levity of 
our national character, or of the strength of those illusions by which so 
many minds are preveuted from grasping the reality in all its deformity, or 
of that wilful blindness which not on y makes the French unable to see the 
truth and unwilling to speak it, but makes them even detest to hear it. 


HALL'S ‘EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF FALSE PHILOLOGY.’* 


ig is not a little remarkable how many kind gentlemen have undertaken 

within the past dozen years to lecture us about how we shall talk and 
write our English speech. There are, for instance—but we forbear to har- 
row up the memories of our readers, although it were easy to mention half 
dozen conspicuous examples in a line. For it is upon the whole a dreary aud 
barren literature, far more assuming and complacent than edifying, and 
founded on so insufficient a basis of scholarship as to deserve, in great part, 
the name of “false philelogy.” Our minds have often been filled with im- 
patience, not to say indignation and wrath, at these self-elected guides. 
And here is a book which is inspired by our own feeling; which attacks the 
eritics of correct English, and exposes and denounces their errors and short- 
comings. 

Mr. Hall passes unnoticed, or with only a word or two of condemnation, 
some of those who have most moved our ire—as Alford and his antagonist 
Moon, Blackley, and Gould. He expends a few treuchant introductory 
pages on Landor and Coleridge, Da Quincey and the London Atheneum. 
But his chief exemplar of false philology is Mr. Richard Grant White, as 
exhibiting himself in the volume, more than once mentioned of late in these 
pages, entitled ‘ Words and their Uses.’ The second and revised edition of 
this work had not yet made its appearance when Mr. Hall undertook to ex- 
pose its weaknesses; but the exposure will apply very nearly or quite as 
well to the new as to the old form of it, for we have not observed that the 
alterations recently made affect any of the points criticised. More than one 
additional revision may be made, we think, still leaving a plenty of matter 
for adverse criticism. Mr. White’s dogmas and semblances of arguments 
have met with many severe answers, and from diverse points of view; his 
philological knowledge, as tv the history of English words and forms, has 
been made the chief subject of one formidable attack ; his ideas of general 
grammar, of another; his command of English authorities, and the sound- 
ness aud good taste of his decisions on se points of usage, of yet 
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others; and it is in this last direction that Dr. Hall’s criticisms expend | alluded to, not reargued. in the present brochure}, has been so far taken to 


themselves. They are throughout pungent and abie, and they are founded 
on a wide acquaintance with English literature, a philological cultivation, 
and an acuteness aud penetration to which his antagonist can make no pre- 
tence. 

Mr. White is, however, on his own showing, pre-eminently a man 
of no pretence. lv the new Preface to which he directed the other day 
our halting attention, le reiterates and emphasizes his former assertion 
that he is no scholar, and least of all that silly and stilted pedant which 
he defines a “ philologist ” to be. As for “usage” in language, he deniesits 
value and spurns its authority, even adding a chapter to strengthen the mis- 
apprehensions on this point which he had disclosed and urged before, and 
setting up as his ideal of a word which has its own raison d’étre in itself and 
needs no support from usage to make it good English, that bold venture of 
Lowell’s, undisprivacied—a word easily pardonable to a genius like Lowell, 
but very far from being a safe model for imitation. He thus clears the field 
of everything which others rest upon as the grounds of argument, and pro- 
poses to be governed in his decisions only by ‘‘ reason and taste.””, Now what 


these qualifications may be, as distinguished from those of which other | 


language-crities avail themselves along with and by the aid of the philo- 
logical training and acquaintance with Nnglish usage which he contemns, 
we are somewhat at a loss to see. Nor does it appear in the volume what 
they are ; it is plain enough there that the author brings up every particle of 
philological knowledge that he has, and that his citationsof English authorities 
are not a whit narrower than his reading allows. Thereis nosuch thing as 
taste and reason absolute in language ; every case of doubtful propriety re- 
quires to be discussed on the foundation of history and usage, of analogy 
and adaptedness; and the true scholar differs from the make-believe only in 
the sufficiency and solidity of this necessary basis. If Mr. White had only 
his prejudices to explain and recommend to us (as, indeed, in many cases he 
has nothing better), there was no reason for his telling us so long a story. 
In these days of philological light and knowledge, no man has the right to 
come forward and lecture the community on the proprieties of speech, and 
then try to creep away from adverse criticism under cover of the plea that 
he is “no philologist”: the plea itself amounts to a confession of judgment 
against him. 

The main alteration made in this new edition of Mr. White's work is by 
the addition of the chapter already referred to, in which the author defends 
at greater length his old dogma that usage does not govern language. To 
our mind, it only illustrates anew his unclearness of thought upon the sub- 
ject; in fact, usage does govern language, and absolutely; all that his 
counter-pleas mean is that questions of linguistie propriety may remain 
open a long time; that no partial usage, on the part of whatever class, 
avails to settle them ; and that usage is fluctuating, and every man has the 
right to open the question in regard to any particular item of usage and 
get it changed—if he can. 

Along with this, the most striking weakness of the book is perhaps its 
abhorrence of the element of synthetic form in language, and its assump- 
tion that reason and logic belong only to analytic expression, like that which 
forms the main part of English speech. Amatur and amaverit, as compared 
with he is loved and he will have loved, seem to him well-nigh barbarous; he 
looks down with a kind of pitying contempt upon the wealth of Greek con- 
jugation and declension ; and he extols to the skies his native language as 
‘the grammarless tongue.” All this, again, is the merest prejudice; we 
cannot call it precisely discreditable to Mr. White, because, by his own es- 
timate, he is no scholar; it would bo so if he were one. We have not 
noticed that he objects to any of the abundant remains of synthetic forma- 
tion which still constitute the nucleus aud the streugth of English gram- 
mar; that he proposes, for example, to say he come instead of he comes and 
he came, his “taste and reason” approve just what English possesses, no 
more and no less; he professes the comfortable philosophy “‘ whatever is, is 
right” —wherein he seems to us to trench dangerously near upon the doe- 
trine he so stoutly opposes, that usage makes propriety in speech. How 
varelessly he cau think and write about English grammar is shown by the 
fact that he ignores the form thou lovest as a part of English verbal inflee- 
tion, and actually, in more than one place, declares it to have been lost from 
use by the same process of simplification which has rid our language of the 
Anglo-Saxon inflections in general. We had looked to find that palpable 
blunder corrected in the second edition; but it still stands in black and 
white on the pages where it stood before, although we have seen the 
author’s attention called to it in criticisms of the volume. 

Mr. White, however, is not adsolute’'y inaccessible to instruction from 
his critics: Dr. Hall's elaborate refutation of his argument against is being, 
published in Scribner's Monthly a year ago (the subjee’ is therefore only 





| heart by him that he now (p. 337) declaresthe phrase to have begun “ about 

| seventy or eighty vears ago,” instead of, as in the first edition, * abont 
fifty years ago, as Linfer,” to distress and torture ever steful Vi 

| able friend of correct Eaglish. I> might well, we think, have given Dr 


Hail credit for suggesting this alteration of date, particularly as 
not draw an additional particle of profit from the ecountersargument. This 


whole matter is thoroughly characteristic of Mr. White. His * taste" is 


| offended by the phrase is being done and its like, and he denounces it with- 


at at tik 
out stint. So far, no one can object; a well-known rule forbids us to take 
up the cudgels against him upon that ground; perhaps we ourselves go a 
certain way in agreement with him, only that we are a little ashamed of our 
repugnance, knowing that itis in part artificial, the result of refleetion, and 
fearing that it is no better than squeamishness. The average educated and 
cultivated English speaker, we believe, uses the phrase without suspecting 
that there is anything wrong about it, unless some purist has been spoiling 
his simplicity. Take as an example Mr. Earle, author of a steut volume on 
‘The Philology of the English Tongue’: upon his mind (see the Netiow for 
March 7, 1872) has never dawned a sense of the enormity of is being. And 
when it has come to that, the fight might as well be given up; the new lo- 
cution has won its place in the language. But, not content with pronoun 
ing against it from the cathedra of taste, Mr. White, according to his usage, 
cannot resist the inclination to prove that he has * reason" also on his side. 
and so argues the question through a whole chapter of thirty-three mortal 
pages: and this is his mistake ; it is all inerely a long tirade, a reiteration 
“T don’t like it,” disguised under a variety of forms, sound learning and 
judgment and reasoning are alike wanting iu the discussion. The author 
| has recently professed in our pages that he found nothing in Dr. Hall's 


| arguments which he had not already fully considered and rejected; but te 
| our less prejudiced eyes (as we think them to be) his adversary is in the 


right throughout. 


Mr. White stigmatizes the loeution in question as the 


| fabrication of a pedant, adopted aud propagated by pretentious fools; far 





from this being the case, it is as natural and legitimate a step forward in the 
development of English expression as any that ever was taken: it is simply 


| the supplying of a corresponding passive to our continuous active tenses. J 


do a thing, and it is done; but the thing that J am doing seems to require 
that I describe it as being done, and I say that it is being done. This is dis 
tinetly pointed out by Dr. Hall, as it had been by others: if Mr. White cannot 
see the point, his perspicacity is not to be envied. Further, Dr. Hall shows 
that is being is no more a senseless repetition, like exists existing, than has 


estis bad Latin, so is also edificans est—and so on. We cannot deny a cer 
tain kind of “reason” to Mr. White in that in his second edition he buries 
these adverse arguments under the profoundest silence. 

If, then, Dr. Hall imagined that his criticisms would have any real effect 
on his antagonist, he has probably by this time seen his error. With the 
reading and judging public, the case will doubtless be different. Which of 
the twoshows the keener mind, and the wider and deeper knowledge, no ove 
who reads both volumes will for a moment question. Without claiming 
the title, or putting forward any pretensions either to ** scholarship” or to 
absolute “reason ” and infallible “taste,” Dr. Hall is really a scholar, and a 
profound one, known as such in three continents; for his contributions to 
Sanskrit and other Oriental learning have been a credit both to America, the 
land of his birth, and England, the country of his adoption, in India, the 
scene of the larger share of bis life’s labor. Not deeming Mr. White a foe- 
man altogether worthy of his steel, we welcome his present production espe- 
cially as an earnest of the greater work on ‘¢ Modern English ” which he an- 
nounces as in preparation, and which we hope to reecive from him within 
no long time, sure that it will be a valuable contribution to the knowledge 
of our native tongue. 


THE HYGIENE OF BOAT-RACING.* 
( N the 10th of June, 1229, the first English University boat 
rowed over the “ Henley” course. 


race Was 
From that time to 1°69 (inclusive) 
twenty-five races were rowed, and it is on statisties with regard to the 


| health of the men who composed the crews in these twenty-five races that 


Dr. Morgan's conclusions are based. The total number ef oars Dr. Morgan 


' found to be 294, of whom 255 were alive at the end of the year 1869. Some 


idea of the care with which he hes conducted his enquiries may be gathered 
from the fact that, out of these 255, scattered over all parts of the globe, he 
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has succeeded in obtaining letters from 251; and, in the case of the four men 


who have not answered the letters addressed to them, the necessary infor- 
mation has been supplied by their feliow-oarsmen, Dr. Morgan has also 
ueceeded in getting detailed information as to the causes of death in the 
cases of the thirty-nine men who were not living at the end of the year 1309. 
it will be gratilying to all rowing men, as well as the public, to know that 
the results of these enquiries show, as conelusively as the nature of the sub- 
ject permits, that college boat-racing, far irom being a dangerous, is, when 


Dr. Morgau’s statis- 
tics show, indeed, what any one might have anticipated, that racing may in 
certain cases be dangerous to men who are in delicate health; but this is 
not a peculiarity of racing: it is equally true of boxing, fencing, and gym- 
vastic exercise. It would be interesting, by the way, to obtain statistics as 
good as Dr. Morgan’s as to the effects of this last kind of exercise on the 
health. 

To consider the deaths first: we find that, of the 39 men who had died 
before the end of the year 1369, fever had carried off 11; consumption, 75 
other forms of chest disease, 2; accidental causes, 6; heart affections, 3; 
disease of the brain, 2; inflammatory attacks, 2; general paralysis, 1; cal- 
culus, 1; erysipelas, 1; Bright’s disease, 1; cancer, 1; lupus, 1. Of all 
these, the only deaths which can in any possible way be traced to the effects 
of rowing are the 12 caused by diseases of the luvgs and heart. For the pur- 
pose of determining whether this number is larger in proportion to the total 
number of deaths than the ordinary ratio in civil life, Dr. Morgan turns to 
the tables of the Registrar-General, and finds that in the seven years from 
1342-1854, which aflgrd fair average data for purposes of comparison, 40 per 
cent. of the deaths of males between the ages of 20 and 6C are ascribed to 
diseases of the Jungs, 28°9 per cent. being due to consumption, 11:2 to other 
forms of chest disease ; among the University oars, on the other hand, 17 is 
the percentage for consumption and 5 for other forms. With regard to heart 
diseases, the percentage among the University oars is 7:4. There is some 
difficulty in comparing this with the percentage furnished by the reports of 
the Registrar-General, because in the last fourteen or fifteen years there has 
been a marked increase in the general percentage of heart disease in Eng- 
land and Wales, 5°2 per cent. being the average for 1848-1854, and 8 per 
cent. for 1859-1869. With the conclusion derived from these statistics by 
Dr. Morgan no one, we imagine, will be inclined to quarrel: 


pursued under the proper conditions, a heaithy sport. 


“The reports, then, from which I have just quoted, sufficiently show 
that, as regards heart complaint, there is little appreciable difference in the 
mortality observed among University oars and that which prevails amongst 
other classes of men at a corresponding period of life. It may be urged that 
the deaths among the rowers are not sufficiently numerous to afford any 
very couclusive standard of comparison. Nevertheless they are, I am dis- 
posed to think, amply sufficient, when taken in connection with what has 
been said regarding the longevity of the rowers, to show that those heca- 
tombs of young Englishmen who, we are told, sacrifice themselves annually 
on the altars of our popular pastimes, exist rather in the timid brains of 
alarmists than in the stern tables of statistical investigation.” 

‘“What has been said regarding the longevity of the rowers” is this: Dr. 
Morgan makes a calculation for the purpose of discovering how many years 
each crew, aud each individual member of each crew, are likely to survive 
the race, assuming that each man was, at the time he rowed, 20 years of 
age, and comparing their “‘ expectation of life” (derived from Dr. Farr'’s Eng- 
lish life-tables) with the number of years actually lived by those oars who 
are now dead, and the number of years actually lived by the oars now living 
plus the number of years which, according to the tables, they may still expect 
to live. For example, of the eight men who pulled in the Oxford 1329 crew, 
one died in 1856, one in 1863, and one in 1863, their average age being 53. 
According to Dr. Farr’s tables, the life-expectation of a healthy man at 
90 is 40 years; i.e., he may expect to live to the age of 60. These 
three men, therefore, fell short of their calculated expectation. Against 
this deficiency, however, we must offset the years which the five healthy 
survivors at the end of the year 1869 were likely to live. Assuming 
their ages to be 60 years in 1869, cach one would be entitled to 14 years 
inore, the value of the five lives together being 70 years. The result of this 
calewlation is that “ the life of the crew may be set down at 370 years; but 
the calculated value of the eight lives” (at 20) “would not exceed 320 years, 
henee this erew may be considered likely to live 50 years longer than eight 
ordinarily healthy men, each man, in fact, living on an average for about 
45 years instead of 40 years after the race.” It will be noticed that these 
calculations are based on the supposition of health; but this gives Dr. Mor- 
ran no trouble, because in cases where there is ground for believing that 


any of the survivors of a crew are in an unsound condition, he makes a de- 


duction from the life-expectation—and as he knows, as well as such a thing 
can be known without medical examination, the physical state of all the sur- 
virors, he is able to ask his readers to place a good deal of reliance on the 
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| caleulation. The general result is that each individual who rows is likely to 


survive, instead of the 40 years allowed him by Dr. Farr, 42 years, and the 
“balance” is still in favor of rowing if, instead of taking Dr. Farr’s tables, 
we take the tables of insurance offices “ which profess to accept none but 
select lives,” and even “when, in addition to requiring this high rate of 
years, we become still more exacting, on the ground that nearly half the 
rowers are clergymen (whose lives are somewhat better than those of less 
fayored morials).” : 

Oat of the 294 survivors, the minute enquiries of Dr. Morgan show that 
115 were benefited by rowing; 162 were in no way injured; while 17 refer 
to themselves or are spoken of by their friends as having suffered. When 
we consider that in some of these 17 cases the connection between their in- 
jury and rowing is very difficult to trace, and indeed is in almost every case 
rather a concession to those who believe in the evil effects of the exercise 
than a legitimate inference ; and that, in some of the clearest cases, it is 
just as likely or more likely indeed that the men injured themselves by get- 
ting into a boat when they were not in a fit condition to row, it is fair 
enough to say that the general result is strongly in favor of the sport. As 
an instance of the difficulty of obtaining reliable evidence of injury, Dr. 
Morgan mentions the case of one of the “injured men,” who, according to 
the statements of a near relative, fainted after the University Race, and 
could not be restored for two hours. Strange to say, the other members of 
the crew have not the slightest recollection of the accident. Eleven years 
after this remarkable fainting-fit he was taken suddenly ill and died in a few 
days. 

It will be noticed that these statistics of Dr. Morgan's are confined to a 
narrow field, for college boat-racing is not av old enough sport to adinit of 
very extended enquiries. It cannot, although the first race was rowed in 
1829, be said to have really begun before 1835, when the second race was 
rowed; but this much may be said to be proved, that the sensational articles 
which four or five years ago appeared on the subject in the newspapers, no 
less than the sensational descriptions of the dissolute but supernvaturally athle- 
tic Stroke with which we have been made so familiar, are utter nonsense, and 
that any ordinarily healthy man may take to rowing as an exercise witha great 
probability of benefiting his constitution by it, increasing the capacity of 
his lungs, enlarging and toughening his muscles, and invigorating his whole 
system. At the same time, Dr. Morgan calls attention to the fact that there 
are certain kinds of constitutions which cannot stand the strain, and gives 
some advice on the subject which, as he is an experienced physician as well 
an old oar, may well be considered invaluable. The reader will find, besides 
the conclusions reached by the author, all the facts on which these conclu- 
sions are based. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA.* 

72 ‘ Depths of the Sea’ lays before the general public an account of the 

proceedings and results of the several expeditions undertaken by the 
English Government, from 1863 to 1870, as their share of similar explorations 
directed by the American and European governments during the last thirty 
years, having for their special object a careful examination of the bottom of 
theocean. It is indeed most gratifying to scientific men to trace the develop- 
ment of the interest which has gradually grown up regarding the ocean, 
starting with the great surveying and exploring expeditions of the last cen- 
tury, accompanied, it is true, with a staff of scientific men, but in reality all 
having some ultimate political object, and culminating with the expedi- 
tions of the present time like those of the Hassler and of the Challenger, 
where the supreme direction is left to the scientific staff, and which were 
fitted out without having any practical result in view. Governments have 
only begun to learn how dependent they are for their welfare and daily 
material existence upon the work of dreamers and enthusiasts, so generally 
denounced by their more practical brethrep. It is one of the most cheering 
signs of the times to have great scientific expeditions fostered by govern- 
ments so long as private individuals have not yét been educated to take that 
out of their hands, as we trust they ultimately will do. 

The task of reporter of what the English have accomplished could not 
have fallen into better hands. Professor Thomson is not only an able zodélo- 
gist, he is also an excellent botanist and geologist, and his discussion of the 
physical phenomena bearing upon the general questions of physical geo- 
graphy shows a good acquaintance with the theoretical side of its problems. 
He has, so far as the Gulf Stream is concerned, adopted the view of oceanic 
circulation held by the great American authorities, who have done so much 


**The Depths of the Sea: an Accougt of the General Results of the Dredging 
Cruises of H.M.SS. Porevpine and Lightning during the Summers of 1868, 1869, and 1870, 
under the Scientific Direction ef Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R.S., and 
Dr. Wyville Thomson, F.R.S. By C. Wyville Thomson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the Civilian Scientific Staff of 
the Challenger Expedition.’ With numerous illustrations and maps. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 
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to elucidate the nature of this most extraordinary “ physical phenomenon of 
the northern hemisphere,” in opposition to the views of ] 

Carpenter, who, himself not a physicist, has been led to adopt and advocate 
again the antiquated and theoretical views of Maury. In an excellent in- 
troduction, Prof. Thomson discusses a few of the more interesting points in 


is colleague, Dr. 


biology affected by the exploration of the ocean—the bathy metrical limits of 
life, the geographical distribution, the question of specific centres, Forbes’s 
investigations and theories, the bearing of a theory of evolution upon the 
idea of species and the laws of their distribution, and the circumstances 
most likely to atiect life at great depthe. All this is done with the utmost 
impartiality and fairness ; we cannot accuse him of imitating the example 
of the more enthusiastic German supporters of the doctrine of evolution, of 
stating so frequently as they do their theories as well-recognized facts. 

In successive chapters, we are carried through a most charming narra- 
tive of the cruise of the Lightning and the two cruises of the Porenpine, and 
it is no fault of the narrator if the reader does not share his enthusiasm as 
the dredge is emptied of its interesting contents upon the deck. We join 
the dredgers in their delight at first seeing the wonderful Holtenia, a remark- 
able siliceous sponge; the interesting Calveria, a representative cf mailed 
sea-urchins of former times; the gigantic Nymphons and Arcturus, first known 
from the abyss of the Spitzbergen Seas; the countless little worms and star- 
fishes ; and, last and not least, the ooze of the Atlantic filled with its coeco- 
lithes and coccospheres. It seems uninviting enough, yet its microscopical 
examination has furnished the means of explaining the possibility of existence 
of so many highly organized animals at such immense depths, and has even 
formed the basis ef many a fanciful and more or less poetic theory of the 
origin of life. And when the dredge brought up the few fixed ecrinoids 
which are among the most cherished treasures of the expedition, we can 
almost imagine the dredgers back in geological times, and to have brought 
up a bit of the Jurassic period, when stone-lilies without number must have 
filled the seas of Great Britain. 

The narrative is followed by an account of the appliances in use for 
sounding, dredging, and observing the temperature at great depths. We sce 
the gradual growth of the dredge as first used by the old Danish naturalist, 
O. F. Miiller, till it is adapted to its present form and can be used successfully 
to adepth of over two thousand four hundred fathoms, or three English miles! 
Itisa sufficiently simple apparatus, yet to the biologist it promises as extraor- 
dinary results as those obtained for the physical sciences by the spectroscope. 
Standing as we do now on the mere threshold of this line of investigation, 
there seems no limit which we may not attain. It is not too much to say 
that when the depth of the ocean has been as carefully surveyed as the sur- 
face of the earth, and its secrets have been revealed to us, not from a few 
square yards only, as at present, we may glance back at the early history of 
life upon our planet as easily as the spectroscope analyzes for us at the pre- 
seut day the inaterials of the other suns outside of our own system. 

Although from time immemorial certain species of fish and crustacea 
have been caught from a depth of over three hundred fathoms on the north- 
ern coasts of Europe and America, we go back as far as 1819 to the Aretie 
explorations of Sir John Ross for a few isolated facts, which have little by 
little led to our present knowledge of the existence of a most varied and 
wonderful fauna at great depths. Sir John Ross, and subsequently Sir 
James Ross, brought up on sounding-lines animals from depths of over eight 
hundred fathoms. As early as 1846, the Swedes sent several expeditions to 
Spitzbergen, and brought home extensive collections from a depth of over 
fourteen hundred fathoms, and it is the discussion of the results of these 
collections which enabled Lovén to lay the foundation of the theory that 
beyond a certain depth the bottom of the ocean is peopled by a fauna ex- 
tending from pole to pole—a theory which each additional fact seems to 
corroborate, and which is strikingly illustrated by the existence of identical 
species in the deep waters of Norway, Florida, and the east coast of Brazil. 
The Swedes have kept up their explorations to the present time, and it is 
their example, that of Edward Forbes, Wallich, and of the elder and younger 
Sars, which started the great interest we now witness in such ex- 
plorations. Tothe United States Coast Survey we owe the ouly systematic 
attempt made thus far to map out satisfactorily a large tract of the bottom 
of the sea, and the explorations of the Gulf Stream undertaken by the Coast 
Survey years ago, aud now carried on by Professor Peirce, will remain a 
monument to the former Superintendent of the Survey, Professor A. D. 
Bache. The little we know thus far from these few explorations has revo- 
lutionized mavy of our former biological conceptions ; and the readers of the 


chapter on the continuity of the chalk—that is, the biological connection of 


the cretaceous period with the present time, as maintained by Thomson— 
can form from it an idea of the vista which has been opened to naturalists 
by explorations of the depths of the sea. 
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It is a pleasure to read a book printed in such large type upon excellent 


paper and so well illustrated. The only fanlt we are inclined to find with 
he ‘ Depths of the Sea’ is the increase of the bulk by thet 

dice a,” pice ; j 1 icalive which have 1 i Lit I t ( 
and might have been omitted for the same reasons which cut off the mere 
technical lists of the inhabitants ¢ deey Poo great a 
the resuits obtained by the Engiish « xpeditions; t chi t ! l t 
of the earlicr explorations which have de‘init vy settled the existence of 
animal life at immense depths is not sufliciently dwelt upon, and an « 


ary reader would be apt to couclude, after reading the narrative of the part 
the English have taken in this invest 





ation, 
of the Lightning and Porcupine the question of the existence of 
beyond a certain depth remained much as it was 
Forbes. 


that previously to the eruises 


in the days of I 
This is of course unintentional, for no one knows better than Dr. 
Thomson what others have done, and it was porhaps unavoidable that such 
an impression should be left in a narrative gistinctly intended to give to the 
English publie an account of the cruises of the Lightning and Porcupine, and 
written in the midst of duties entailed upon the chiet of 
pedition, preparatory to sailing on a three years’ cruise. 


the Challenoer ex 


The Romance of ihe Harem. By Mrs. Anna HH. Leonowens. I luastrat 


(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875.)—Mrs. Leonowens’s tales from the 


the 
City of the Nang Harm or Veiled Womeén indeed deserve the name of re 
mances, so wild and strange are they in incident and atx She 


however, avouches their truth in every instanee and in ali details, except 
that the names of some of the persons figuring in them she has chan; I 
Ascending the great river Meinan, perhaps at the period of its 
annual Nile-like overflow, the traveller approaching 


suppressed. 
Bavgkok sves on his 
right a circular island inclosed within two parallel walls. Tu the space | 
tween the outer of these and the inner are the Reval Exehange, th 
the High Courts of Justice, the principal temples, the prisons, and the 
places of pubiie entertainment, interspersed with fantastic gardens and 
pleasure grounds. It is the court quarter of ** the Venice of the East.” The 
inner wall which we have mentioned encloses the City of the Nang Harm 
—the harem of the Siamese King, with its reyal palaces, its barracks 
full of Amazons, its female judges and offiecrs of 
thousands of female slaves plying the 
hundreds and thousands of the wives and mistresses of the king 

acity of women into which no man is suffered to enter except the king 
himself and the Buddhist priests who are every morning admitted un 
guard, in order that the inhabitants may have an opportunity to perform the 
sacred duty of alms-giving. 


government, its 


} 


Various mechanical trades, its 


Of this strange town the permanent population 
is estimated at about 9,000; and it is of the life inside its walls that Mrs. 
Leonowens, who was jor a time the English teacher of the young prince, 
undertakes to treat in this volume. 

She has succeeded in collecting from the lips of the actors in them half 
a dozen or so of Oriental tales, concerning most of which it is not too much 
to say that they are interesting, and that one or two of them, in poetical and 
tragical interest, are hardly surpassed by the most 
the literature of the world. Mrs. Leonowens is not a Boccaccio, but the 
story of the voluntary slave girl, Boon, and ler mistress, 


adinired love-storis $s in 


Choy, need not 
much fear a comparison with the story of the falcon, or of the pot of basil, 
or of Tancred and Sigismunda, or of Griselda. It is something as follows, 
and as we make but a briefand misrepresenting abstract of it we may remark, 
apropos of Mrs. Leonowens's claim to be considered a Boccaccio in literary 
grace and skill, that in this case she took down the language itself of the only 
survivor of the lamentable transaction she describes, and that the words have 
in some piaces very much of the force of deep and real feeling: Waiting one 
day in her school-room, the Englishwoman is approached by a young girl of 
twenty years, who presents her with a flower, and whose character is thus 
touched upon: ‘It was a common wild flower that grew up everywhere in 
great profusion, making a lovely earpet, blossoming as it did in every nook 
aud crevice of the stone pavements within the palace. It was just like her 
to snatch up the first thing that attracted her, and then to give it away the 
next moment.” This wayward pupil, by name Choy (surfeit), whose face 
wears a careless and almost wicked expression, abruptly makes known her 
intention of leaving off all her studies. She will learn nothing more; for 
that matter, she wishes rather to dic, to kill herself, than live any longer. 
The teacher attempts to soothg her, but without success, until the girl 
determines suddenly to tell her friend the story of her disgrace and misery. 
She was the younger sister of the “ iirst wife,” Thievg, and from the age 
of ten had been Set apart for the service of the king. She received the 
usual education of such girls, being taught music, dancing, poetry, and act- 
ing, aud by-aud-by was very expert, especialiy in ber theatrical duties. 





Ww 





She had but one defect; her face was slightly marked by the small-pox, but 
this blemish was not noticed when she was fully arrayed for the stage, where 
ove day she comnletely captivated the king. This, however, she had been 
able to do, chiefly because the impassioned ardor with which she portrayed 
the love of the heroine, Qaeen ThéwaAder, and which inspired the king with 
« like ardor, she owed to her having but an hour before and at first sight 
fallen violently in love with a young nobleman of the royal suite. Te, with 
unother, had been ordered to honor the actress by leading her chariot, and 
he had found opportunity of speaking to him. Becoming at once the favor- 
ite of the king, she is, nevertheless, restless with the tumult of her passion 
for the young nobleman, and detests her master, who is more infatuated than 
ever. By-and-by, from a new slave-girl, Boon, who has recently entered 
her service, she learns the name of the nobleman. She embroiders the let- 
ters of it upon a silken amulet, which she wears about her neck, although 
she knows that she lives in the lion’s den, and she is never weary of devising 
schemes to communicate with htm. The slave-girl is dutiful and enterpris- 
ing, and soon Choy is able to send a letter with the words, “I remember.” 
She receives another with the words, “I love much.” A third and a 
Jonger letter goes in charge of Boon ; but one of the many rough drafts of it 
is captured by the chief judge, and Choy and Boon find themselves in chains, 
and in the hands of the ‘ Mother of Death,” or female executioner, awaiticg 
trial. It is here that the serious interest of the tale begins. As the women 
lie together in the same dungeen, Choy discovers by the fervor of Boon’s 
reply, when asked if she has betrayed the name of the lover, and afterwards 
by the girl's own acknowledgment, that she is none other than this lover's 
wife. Seeing her husband pining and discovering the cause, she resolves to 
make the sacrifice, which he is too weak and too iufatuated to decline. 


’ 


**T was so sorry for Boon,” said Choy to Mrs. Leonowens, “that I had 
not the heart to reproach her. I crept closer, and, laying my hand upon 
her bosom, we mingled our prayers and tears together. And I marvelled at 
the greatness of the woman before me.” 

Torture is the Siamese method of dealing with refractory witnesses or 
suspected criminals, and on the following day, Boon being obstinate in de- 
nying all knowledge of any guilt, was bastiuadoed cruelly. Still refusing to 
accuse any one as the person for whom the letter was meant, she was 
publicly whipped, and finally was submitted to the infliction of the thumb- 
screw. At night the two women were carried back to the dungeon, Boon 
on a litter, and covered with blood: “She hardly needed comfort, her joy 
heing great that she had not betrayed her husband.” On the next morning 
the order of proceedings was the same as on the day before, the bastinado, 
the whip, and the thumbscrew being applied, and with the same result. It 
now was Choy'’s turn. ‘ Boen’s eyes fixed themselves upon me,” she said, 
“with au intensity that made me shiver.” Choy, frightened, hesitated 
and prevaricated, but the evidence of her sister, who had no opportunity 
to confer with the accused, exposed her falsehoods. She was then tied up 
and lashed. But though she was covered with blood, she held firm, and 
kept her secret. The bastinado, also, failed to subdue her, for she felt the 
eyes of her slave-girl upon her; but the torture of the thumbscrew broke 
her down, and calling on the wretched Boon to forgive her, she betrayed 
the name of her lover. 

Boon and Choy were sentenced to be quartered; her husband, whom 
Boon made one last effort to save, was sentenced to be eut to pieces, and 
the bodies of all were to be given to the dogs. This sentence was carried 
into effect in the case of Boon and her husband, but the king was induced 
by the British Consul, Sir R. H. J. Schembergk, to spare the life of Choy, who 
lived on neglected, or remembered only to be despised—cursed with the 
memory of her own weakness, and the courage and self-sacrifice of the un- 
happy Boon, of whom neither her owner nor her husband was worthy. 

Several other stories are given, which are of a similar character, as, for 
instance, that of Tuptim and the young Brahmin, and their barbarous 
murder; of the Rajpoot and his daughter; of the Laotian slave-girl ; of the 
wife of Naikodah—all revealing the dark places of the earth, full of the 
habitations of eruelty, but revealing also some of the greatest and brightest 
quatities of human nature. . 

The mere commonplace side of life in the palace Mrs. Leonowens’s 
former book gave to the public; and, apart from these romances, there 
is not much in the present volume. Here, however, is one bit of school 
experience, Hidden Perfume’s comparison is very true to the life: 

“One day the steamer Chow P*haya brought his majesty a box of ice 
trom Singapore, and | obtained some for an object-lesson. The women and 
children found no difficulty in believing that it was watexfrézen ; but when I 
went onto tell them about snow, the whele school became indignant at what 
they considered an evident stretch of my imagination, and my dear simpie 
friend, Hidden-Perfume, laid her hand gently upon my arm, and said, 
Micase do not say that again. T believe you like my own heart in every- 
° 
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thing you have taught to me, but this sounds like the story of a little child 
who wishes to say something more wonderful than anything that was ever 
said before.’ So my lesson of the snow proved a stumbling-block to me for 
several days; my pupils’ imaginations hed taken alarm, and they could vot 
be brought to belicve the simplest statements. 

**[ informed his majesty of my dilemma; he came to my aid, and assured 
the royal children that it was just possible that there was such a thing as 
snow, for English books of travel spoke frequently ef some phenomenon 


which they designated as ‘snow.’ ” 


Betsy Lee, a Fo'c's'le Yarn. (New York: Macmillan & Co, 1873.)— 
This little poem first appeared in Maecmillan’s Magazine, where it attracted 
the favorable notice which it very well deserves. It is a “ dialect poem,” 
and we suppose we are not mistaken in pronouncing the dialect to be the 
seafaring variety of the Manx-English. The poem certainly deals with 
localitiesin the Isle of Man; and as certainly, the only land variety of Manx- 
English with which we have ever had any acquaintance differed somewhat 
from the speech here given. We confess, however, in justice and in defe- 
rence to our author, that our solitary Manxman labored under a vehement 
suspicion of being in reality a son of another and larger island, neighboring 
to the Isle of Man and lying to the westward of it—Erin, in short-——-who 
for reasons of his own had determined on denying the sod of his nativity 
and on giving himself out as of aland and lineage not truly his own. 

The spokesman in ‘ Betsy Lee’ is an elderly sailor who has promised his 
younger shipmates 4 yarn: 

“Teaid Twould? Well. I hardly know, 
But a yarn’s a yarn; so here we go, 


It's along of me and a Lawyer's Clerk, 
You've seen mayhap that sort of spark!” 


The story-teller had in his youth been in love with a girl whom he had 
known since childhood and who loved him in return. He followed the sea 
as a common sailor, yet as her father was but a poor gardener, the young 
man’s suit prospered very well until the old man, falling heir to a small pro- 
perty, has some dealings with a lawyer, whose clerk falls in love with Betsy. 
The sailor, naturally despising this landsman— 


* Witha mossel of hair on the tip of his chin ’’— 


commits upon him an assault of a somewhat technical character, but still an 
assault, and highly insulting. Bad bloodis thus bred between the two men, 
and evil results follow, greatly to the detriment of poor Jack. Of these we 
will say no more, the interest of the poem being partly in the story, we 
dare say, as well as partly in the bits of poetry and the pictures of manners. 
Of the poetry, a good specimen is the passage following, in which the old 
man looks back to the days when he and Betsy paddled and played abo 
the beach : 
* Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 

The terrible wonderful length the days is. 

Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 

And you fancy the day will never be done: 

And you're chasin the bumbees hummin so cross 

In the hot sweet air among the goss, 

Or gath’rin bine-hells, or lookin for eggs, 

Or peltin the ducks with their yalla legs, 

Or aclimbin, and nearly breakin —_ skulls, 

Or ashoutin for divilment after the gulls, 

Or a thinkin of nothin, but down at the tide, 

Singin out for the happy you feel inside. 

That's the way with the kids, you know, 

And the years do come and the years do go, 

And when you lock back it’s all like a puff, 

Happy and over aud short enough. 


Now, Bob! are you at it again? all right! 
Just somebody give the feiiow a light!” 


The last two lines relate to the more or less frequent interruptions caused 
by irreverent laughter and nudging from the young fellows when the story- 
tellernow and egain becomes “ soft.” Of the common run of the work, as 
distinguished from its more poetical parts, and of the narrator’s manner, 
the following lines may serve as an example ; 


** Well, Divil or no, the Zecfor come home; 
We raced that trip with the Flying Foam, 
And up the river the very same tide, 
And the two of them berthed there side by side; 
A tight run that, and the whole of it stuck 
In the paper—logs and all—good Juck! 
And the captain as prond, and me like a fool ‘ 
Spreein away in Liverpool— 
And lodging of coorse, for [never could stand 
Them Sailors’ Homes, for a man is a man, 
And a bell for dinner and a bell for tay, 
And a bell to sing and a bell to pray, 
And a bell for this and a bell for that, 
And “* Wipe your feet upon the mat!” 
And the rules hung up; and fined if you're late, 
And a chap like a bobby shuttin the gate— 
Itisn raisonable, it isn: 
They calis ita Home, I calls it a Prison. 
Leta man go wherever he chooses! 
Ould mawther Higgins’ the house that I uses— 


There’s some comfort there, for you just goes in, 
Ard down with the watch and duwn with the tn, 
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And sleepinand wakin, and catin and drinkin— 
And ont and in, and never thinkin— 

And carryin on till atlis bine, 

And your jacket is gone and your waistcoat too. 
Then of coorre you must cut your stick, 

For the woman mus! live, however thick 

You may be with ner: avd Um tould there's houses 
Where the peop'e'll let ve drink your trousis ; 

But Higginses! never! arditisn right! 

Shirt aud trousis! honor bright!” 

Aswe say,we must leave others to speak of the accuracy with which the pe- 
culiar dialectis employed, and also of theaccuracy of the portraiture, though 
this latter commends itself to credeuce by internal evidence, as it is called. 
We take both to be praiseworthy, for tere is @ very convincing appearance 
of naturalness and simpleness about almost every one of the lines; very few 
of them have the least look of having been imported into the “ yarn” by a 
more literate or literary person than the supposed narrator. Anybody who 
likes poetry may spend a pleasant half-hour over ‘ Betsy Lee’ and make the 
acquaintance of a fresh local flavor. 





The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy ; or, The Geography, History, and 
Antiquities of Parthia, collected and illustrated from ancient and modern 
sources., By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Canterbury. (Lendon: 
Longmans, Green & Co.; New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 
1873. 8vo, pp. 458.)—Professor Rawlinson has done a good work in direct- 
ing the attention of English scholars to the part taken by the Parthian mon- 
archy in the history of the world. A separate treatise, however brief, iim- 
presses the imagination more forcibly than an equally elaborate treatment 
in connection with general history, aud here the main thing was to impress 
the imugination. Everybody knows that Parthia was the great rival of 
Rome, that Crassus was defeated by the Parthians with great slaughter, and 
that Phraates IV. put to death bis twenty-nine brothers, but very lew per- 
sons have an adequate sense of the real greatness and power of Parthia and 
its true relations to Rome. Mr. Rawlinson says in his preface: 

“Writers of Roman history have been too much in the habit of repre- 
senting the later Republic and early Empire as, practically, a universal 
wonarchy, a power unchecked, unbalanced, having no other limits than 
those of the civilized world, engrossing consequently the whole attention 
of all thinking men, and free to act exactly as it pleased without any re- 
gard to opinion beyond its own borders. . . . To the present writer, 
the truth seems to be that Rome never was in the position supposed— 
that from first to last, from the time of Pompey’s Eastern Conquests to 
the fall of the empire, there was always in the world a second power, 
civilized or semi-civilized, which in a true sense balanced Rome, acted as 
a counterpoise and a check, had to be consulted or considered, held a 
place in ail men’s thoughts, and finally furnished a not intolerable refuge 
to such as had provoked Rome’s master beyond forgiveness. This power 
for nearly three centuries (B.c. 64—A.D. 225) was Parthia, after which it 
was Persia under the Sassanian kings.” 

As we have already remarked, the principal service of the book is to im- 
press the imagination with this impertant fact of general history ; for the 
annals of Parthia, taken by themselves, are in the highest degree barren and 
uninstructive. Mr. Rawlinson finds it hard to point out in the religion or 
institutions of the Parthians—in regafd to which very little is known at any 
rate--anything from which instruction can be derived for us. Great as the 
Parthian empire was, and important as it was, as a counterpoise of Rome 
and a place of refuge for Roman exiles, it is only in its relation to Rome that 
it has any interest for us. In relation to Rome, the central point of interest 
is of course the disastrous expedition of Crassus, which is narrated by Mr. 
Rawlinson in a clear and interesting manner. The most important peiut 
that he makes is in correcting the common view, followed by Mommsen, but 
questioned by Merivale, that the Romans were enticed into the sandy des- 
ert. This is Plutarch’s account; but Dio, a far more trustworthy authority, 
says expressly that the field of the battle was irrecular and wooded. This 
is in fact the character of the country in the neighborhood of Carrhe. The 
defeat of Crassus was therefore an orcinary case of ambuscade, like Brad- 
dock’s defeat, aggravated, to be sure, by the treachery of Abgarus; but the 
Roman general, incompetent as he showed himself, was not quite so devoid 
of common sense as has been usually assum ed. 

The book is well illustrated with maps, coins, and works of art, and bas 
a goud index. 





The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana ; and the Indian Embassies 
to Rome, from the reign of Augustus to the death of Justinian. By Os- 
mond de Beauvoir Priaulx. (London: Qnaritch.)—The pieces which com- 
pose this volume, we are told in the preface, have appeared in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, and have been put into a corrected and more per- 
manent shape “for the satisfaction of the author.” He tells us in the same 
preface that they were written previously to the publication of Reinaud’s 
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‘Relations Politiques et Commerciales de [Empire Romain avee [Asie 
Orientale,’ with which in general tendeney of view they differ radically 


Reinaud making of the Roman Empire the point de depart of all considera 
tion of the subject. while our author, in a very fair and often tetably subi 

analysis of all the historical testimony on this question, seenis to Dring inte 
strong relief the terminal weaknesses of that Empire by working at it trom 


the relations it held with the remoter world. 

The analysis of the narrative of the visit of Apollonius is exhaust 
ingenious. It was at best a second-hand affair, being written by Philo 
st-atus from the note-book of the Boswellian period of the traveller Dam 
and while it probably gives a correct general view of the journey, a certain 
class of incidents are occasionally magnified on one side by the veneration 
of the friend, and on the other by the consequentiality of the companion, 
It is full of the indications of au actual diary—little points of eraisemblans 
details of travel, which make by far the most valuable portions of the na 
ration; but when we get to the region of religious phenomena we pass at 
once into the wild and imaginary. Damis saw the Sophoi (Braimans) 
walk the air, draw fire down from the sun, and held it in mid-air, ete. ete. 
Yet, Apollonius, when Damnis asks him if he could believe in the 
tality- giving powers of the cup made from the horn ef the uvieorn, replies 
shrewdly, “ Yes, when I see any Indian king immortal”; and in what 
said of Apollonius himself he seems better to deserve the encomiums 
Sophoi pronounced on him than the narration of Damis as a wholk 

This contradictoriness of the narration itself with itse!f may otherw 
be explained by the analysis the author gives of the evidence of its auther 
ticity: 

‘“Damis wrote a journal, and, theugh no seholar, was, accord to 
Philostratus, as capable as avy man ef correctly noting down what be saw 
and heard. But Damis died, and his journal lay buried with him for 
upwards of a century, till one of his tamily presented it te the Empress, 
Julia Domna, the wif? of Severus, curious in such matters. Again, the 
Empress did not order this journal to be published, but gave it to Phil 
stratus, a sophist and rhetorician, with mstructions to rewrite and edit it, 
and so re-written and edited he at length published it, but not till after the 
death of his patroness, the Empress.” 

Of course the sophist and rhetorician could not leave the curious fra; 
ment without sophistication and rhetorizing, and as eften happens nowa 
days, all the trustworthiness disappeared under the coloring of the editer. 
Priaulx very effectually demolishes the pretensions of the later histories and 
so-called embassies, whose embassadorial plumes he plucks almost without 
exception. The net result of the study is to demonstrate that the know 
ledge of the great East possessed by the Romans at any time during th: 
Empire was almost nothing. 

The book has been very carelessly edited and corrected’ for the press 
being full of passages obscure from bad construction and want of punctua 
tion; but these faults do not diminish its value as a résumé of the know - 
ledge we now possess on this interesting subject. 


New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace Howard Fur 
ness. Vol. II.:* Macbeth.’ (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.)—In r 
viewing *‘ Romeo aud Juliet,’ the first volume of this edition (see the Na- 
tion, No. 305, May 4, 1271), we spoke of the * conscientious and unwearied 
fidelity ° with which Mr. Furness had executed his laborious task ; and, after 
an interval of two years, with the second volume before us, we do not know 
how more fitly to express the praise which is due him. As regards text and 
coumentary, ‘Macbeth’ is treated in precisely the same manner as was 
‘Romeo and Juliet.” The appendix in the present volume of course has a 
character of its own. It embraces Davenant’s version of the play “as it's 
now [1674] acted at the Duke's Theatre,” in regard to whieh the editor re- 
marks in his preface that “to this hour it retains a certain hold upon the 
stage, and influeuces disastrously the acting of ‘Macbeth.’” This is followed 
by particulars as to the source of the plot of Shakespeare’s tragedy, in which 
we are favored with liberal extracts from Holinshed especially, and from 
sundry old books and MSS. ‘ The Date of the Play ”; “The Witch ” (with 
the witch scenes from Middleton's play of the same name); “ The Text”; 
“Costume”; ‘ Was Shakespeare ever in Seotland?” are other topics fully 
discussed in the sequel, which coneludes with specimens of the best Eng 
lish and Continental! criticism of the whole play, of the principal charac- 
ters, and of single remarkable features. The account of the various German 
translations includes, as a sort of literary curiosity, a score of versions of 

* Doub'eMonhle toil ard treuble, 

fire burn and cauldron babpie.”’ 
Mr. Furness remarks on these: ‘* Is it not noteworthy that for one most 
common word ‘cauldron’ the German language, with all its wealth, appears 
to have no equivalent?” esse! or Kesselehen is the word to which every 


one of the translators is shut up. 
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New Life in New Lands, Notes Travel. By Grace Greenwood. 

(New York ; J. B. Ford & Co. 1°73.)—This beck is made up of letters 

written to the New York Zimes during a jeurney to California, which in- 


eluded the usual excursions and visits on the way. The track is now well 


worn, and the author has seen and learned nothing more than all intelli- 
gent tourists will who start with goed letters ofintroduction. It is amusing 
to notice how ‘little communities beyond the Missouri River, in their 
hospitable zeal to show strangers everything in the country, come finally to 
yepeat the old round and say over the same story almost after the manner 


The author notes down in orthcedox fashion 
all that is pointed out, and the book gives those who have not made the trip 
a fair idea of what they may see aud experience. That it is, on the other 
hand, po die in tone, and commonplace in sentiment, might 
perhaps be expected. But it was not necessary that the author should feel 
bound to repay the attentions of all her hosts, entertainers, and acquaint- 
ances with little personal puffs for each by name. 


of vergers in foreign cathedrals. 


superficial, 





In some cases, the sins 
against good-taste in this respect are very glaring, while, from senators down 
to inn-keepers, none are allowed to escape without at least being dubbed 
There are other “surface incications” which reveal the subtle 
influence of free passes and the courtesies of railroad officials wise in their 
generation. We do not get, such a histery of the Central Pacific 
Railroad as appeared lately in Zlarper’s Magazine, but there is sometimes 
an unfortunate flavor of advertising. Moreover, in the far West, there are 
many things which “deadheads” do not see 

On the whole, we think it would haye been as well if the author had 
When the 
sight of the Pacific Ocean prompts one to say that Balboa ‘did the correct 
thing in refraining from wrenching himself in attempts to express the inex- 
pressible,” we can forgive the bosh more easily in a newspaper than in a 


‘« wenial.” 


to be sure, 


suffered these letters to sleep in their original resting-place. 


book. 


Satchel Guide 
(New York: 
be envied, 


Jor the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 1373. 
Hurd & Moughton.)—The vazation tourist is not a person to 
the well-known ground that he must crowd @ great deal of 
inginto his scanty leisure, and that he must constantly keep moving 


from place to place. 


on 
sight-see 
Against wasting his time from indecision or ignorance, 
and against fatiguing his brain with cramming, he needs especially to be 
generally also economy is something which he has to consider 
The ‘Satchel Guide’ appears well adapted to quiet his anxiety 
on all these points. It rules Spain, Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Scandinavia 
out of his possibilities, and arranges that after visiting Ireland, England, and 
Scotland, he shall cross to Belgium and Holland, ascend the Rhine into Ger- 
meny, take Switzerland next in course, and from there make excursions into 
France, Ausiria, or Italy. 


guarded; and 


seriously. 


This is the general sequence of the route de- 
scribed in the ‘ Guide,’ though many variations from it are provided for. 
If the vacation tourist's object is to cover much ground, of course he must 
stick to the main lines of travel. The information here furnished him is 
judiciously condensed without being made dry reading either. The com- 
‘3 of the grand tour are either omitted or just alluded to with refer- 
ences tu the larger guide-books. There is in the prezent edition, which has 
wise been greatly enlarged in matter, a special chapter in the Appendix 
devoted to the Vienna Exposition. For the next edition we suggest a sub- 
stitution in the eomparative table of currencies of the new silrer coinage of 
the United States in place of the gold standard (two silver half-doNars—=the 
five-frane piece). Is there any reason, too, why maps of the various routes 
should not be inserted? As the compiler professes to have been a pedes- 
trian in Europe, he ought to be able to prepare a pocket guide to the out- 
of-the-way and unfrequented places of interest on the Continent. If this 
were done thoroughly France, the vacation 


monplac 


other 


for a single country, say for 
tourist would perhaps choose it as the better part. 


Siam ; The Laud of the Sng Elephant, as It Was and xs. Compiled 
aud arranged by Rey. - Bacon. (New York: Seribner, Armstroug & 
Co. 1373.)—This work be “st to the ‘Illustrated Library of Travel, Ex- 
ploration, a Adventure,’ prepared under the general supervision of Mr. 
Bayard Taylor. The series already embraces works Japan, Arabia, 
South and Central Africa, the Yellowstone, etc. Mr. Bacon has visited the 
country of which he writes, and possesses, therefore, the first qualification 
for his task. Some of the chapters are records of his own experiences of 
tlready published in the magazines, and they are not the least agree- 
The scenery along the Meinan: the Venctian and 


Geo. 


1 


on 


vit 


ling in the book. 


th y Oriental aspect of Daugkok; the manners and character of the 
people: the parsonal presence and conversation of the late tirst king—all 
these were matters of observation for Mr. Bacon, in regard to which he may 
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| imagine to have a basis of truth. 
entertaining narrative. 
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be relied on to give a truthful impression. Royalty in Siam—as every- 


| where among barbarous or semi-civilized peoples—bas its comic side, which 


Mr. Bacon shows off with a pleasant humor. To one who makes us laugh 
much can be forgiven, and perhaps our editor could hardly be expected of 
choice to dwell on the rude and eruel phases of Siamese government and 
society. Slavery has, we believe, not been so effectively abolished as is 
generally supposed ; and Mrs. Leonowens’s account of the royal harem we 
A rather inadequate map accompanies the 


The Life, Character, and Writings of Francis Licber. A discourse de- 


| livered before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 13, 1873, by 


Hon. M. Russell Thayer. (Philadelphia: Collins. 1873. Pp. 50.)—The credit 
belongs to Philadelphia of having put in this permanent and beautiful form 
a lasting memorial of Dr. Lieber, whose life and services were so largely 
part of the best literary history of New York for the last twenty years. Well 
as he was known here by his useful connection with Columbia College, and 
by his larger field of usefulness as a publicist and a recognized authority on 
questions of international law, few persons knew much of his private and indi- 
vidual life, or of the checkered career by which he passed through the curi- 
ous phases of a soldier in the German war of liveration, a political prisoner and 
refugee from the reactionary movement of Prussia, and a secretary and stu- 
dent of Niebuhr and Bunsen; a professor in a South Carolina College, a pro- 


| fessor at our own metropolitan College, an adviser to the Government in the 
| delicate questions of the legal aspects of the War of the Rebellion, and its 


representative and arbitratur in the Mexican Claims Commission. Along 
with all this there was a constant and almost too productive industry in 
authorship, of which only a few of the results are well known or known at 
alltous. Judge Thayer speaks in terms of the strongest praise of Dr. Lie- 
ber’s private life, and he gives by quotation striking proofs of his success 


| in anticipating and influencing public opinion in many matters of national 


and international importance, as well a3 the esteem in which he was de- 
servedly held both at home and abroad by most competent authority. 





Important Modifications of English Law in Pennsylvania. Address of 
T. Bradford Dwight before the Law Academy of Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1872. 
(Philadelphia: Kay. 1573. Pp. 49.)—This well-printed pamphlet ‘treats 
discursively of some of the particulars in which our jurisprudence varies 
from the law of England, and traces, though not very minutely, the channels 
through which the currents of change have been flowing.” The abolition 
of the feudal system, of entail and primogeniture, and of the Ergtish rules of 
testamentary dispositions of personal property, nay well be recommended 
to students and t» practitioners of law both in and out of Pennsylvania. 
The address shows diligent and conscientious study, and the broadening 
ficld over which our American jurisprudence is extending itself. Not only 
are the elementary books and the reports of decisions used, and well used, 
but early English ballads and good English history are made to throw light 
on topics that belong to the real and exhaustive study of law, in its 
best and broadest sense. The sight of this pamphlet makes us regret that 


| there is no good system yet introduced in our bookselling trade which 
| enables us to secure at once, and without trouble, copies of all valuable 


pamphlets, no matter from what part of the country they may be sent, 
forth. 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE strives now, as it has striven heretofore, to be first of all and 
pre-eminently a newspaper. In the promptness, accuracy, fulness, clearness, interest, variety, and 
convenient and attractive arrangement of its news, its ambition is to be the foremost journal of the 
world. 

Years of patient labor and costly preparation have created for it extraordinary facilities for the 
collection of intelligence both at home and abroad. Not only the common events of the day, but 
the tendencies of popular thought and the currents of political, social, intellectual, and religious 
discussion are faithfully reproduced in its columns. Its correspondents watch the growth and 
development of American communities ; the progress of republicanism in France and Spain ; the 
spread of democratic principles in England and Germany ; the ferment pervading the whole Conti- 
nent, caused by the conflict between the advances of physical and social science and the philoso- 
phical, theological, and material ideas of a past epoch ; the exciting race between Great Britain and 
.Russia for the Supremacy in Asia ; the wonderful awakening of Japan ; and the progress of Euro- 
pean and American civilization in China. In all the great centres of activity, THE TRIBUNE has its 
agents, and no expense is ever spared to give its readers the fullest and quickest intelligenc e of 
what passes in every quarter of the globe. 

American industry receives now, as always, a large share of THE TRIBUNE'S 
cesses, the trials, and the wants of the productive classes are studied with particular care. The 
progress of Invention and of Labor-saving contrivances, the development of our resources, the 
preservation of our Public Land for the Landless, the utilization of our vast mineral resources, the 
extension of facilities for bringing producer and consumer together, receive from this paper the 
fullest attention and encouragement. 

To scholars and to men of the learned professions and of studious leisure THE TRIBUNE 
endeavors to make itself especially acceptable. It has excited a widespread interest by the pub- 
lication of full reports of the most valuable lectures, scientific and literary, and its careful and com- 














attention. The suc- 


prehensive summaries of scientific news, reports of discoveries and explorations, narratives of 
voyages, full records of the proceedings of learned societies, and attention to the cause of school 


and university education. While it can point to the admirable accounts of the discoveries and 
labors of Agassiz, prepared for it by ex-President Hill ; the reports of scientific and agricultural 
conventions from the pen of Prof. D.C. Gilman ; the papers of Prof. E. L. Youmans; and the con- | 
tributions of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, any more elaborate programme of 
its intentions would seem superfluous. 

In politics, THE TRIBUNE is the c hampion of Equal Rights, irrespective of Race, Nativity, 
or color. Indep vendent of partisan ties, but firm in its devotion to Republican principles, it en 
deavors to fulfil the ideal of its illustrious founder, Horace Greeley, as the advocate of that national 
policy to which the preservation of the Union is owing, but the frank and fearless enemy of wrong, 
whether in the Republican party or in any other. It defends its conviction to the extent of its 
ability ; but in its news columns it remembers that its readers have a right to see both sides of 
every controversy, and to get the whole truth of every question, whether it tells for or against the 
political theories of the conductors of the paper. 

And finally, the TRIBUNE holds that the new era of journalism which is now dawning must 
be distinguished by decency of language, candor of statement, and moderation in debate. It 
eschews the coarse invective and vulgar insolence which have so often marred the political contro- 
versies of the past; it avoids slanders and personal quarrels; it is a paper for gentlemen and 
ladies—fit for the parlor, the study, and the home fireside, rather than the bar-room. In its editorial 
department it commands the pens of many of the ablest, most thoughtful, and most brilliant writers 





whom the newspaper profession has yet produced ; and it constantly aims at a higher literary 
standard and a wider and wider culture. ; 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE contains a careful summary of news, a very large 
agricultural information, a careful selection of literary and miscellaneous reading, and the cream 
of the correspondence and editorial matter of the Daily Edition. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 


May 12, 1873. 

TT HE money market bas returned to an easy condition, and no difficulty is 

experienced among borrowers in procuring money on call at or under 
the legal rates. The Street is taking a long breath, and calculating what it 
has cost to carry its load of stocks and other securities through the winter. 
Time loans were in good demand during the early part of the week at 7 
per cent. and a commission of 14 to 34 for 60 and 90 days; but as the week 
wore on, money was offered at the legal rate for that time, with 144 commis- 
sion added. The demand for commercial paper has enlarged, and the volume 
of transactions in it has greatly increased. The prevailing rates are 8 to 10 
for first-class names, with a tendeucy to lower prices, actual business being 
on the basis of 7 to 9 per cent. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the future course of 
money. Many think that there will be a steady 6 to 7 per cent. market dur- 
ing the summer, with now and then an advance above legal mies. Others 
look for the glut of funds at this centre usually taking place at that sea- 
son of the year. On Saturday the agitation arising out of the European 
news at first caused a fairly active market at 7 per cent., but the supply 

yas at once shown to be greater than the demand, aud the market softened 
until money was offered freely at 5 per cent., 
as 4 per cent. 

At a special meeting of the directors on Wednesday, the Bank of Eng- 
land rate of discount was advanced to 415 per cent., and on Saturday the 
minimum rate was still further raised one-half per cent., or five per cent. 
On this news, foreign exchange became firmer, and the leading drawers of 
sterling advanced prices to 1097, for sight and 10834 for sixty-day bills. 
Actually, the difference was a trifle more, from the greater concessions 
which drawers were willing to make upon sixty-day than upon sight drafts. 

The Bank statement is exceedingly favorable, showing an increase of 
$3,966,200 in loans, $1,583,800 in specie, $1,892,600 in legal tenders, and 
$6,347,200 in deposits, with a decrease in circulation of $40,900. An analy- 
sis shows that the banks now hold $4,620,250 in excess of the reserve 
required by the law, a gain for the week of $1,399,325. The increase 
in deposits seems much less than it should be considering that the aggregate 
receipts of currency at this point for two weeks past have been about twenty 
millions of dollars. The following is the statement compared with that of 
the previous week : 


with some transactions as low 


May 3 May 10 Differences. 
Loane . $270,721, 100 $274,687, 900 Inc. $3,966,800 
Specie 18,677,800 20,261,600 Inc. 1,583,800 
Circulation . ... 27,564,400 27,.523.500 Dec. 40,900 
Deposits . 196,471,900 202,819,100 Inc. 6,347,200 
Legal tenders. 10,051,700 41,944,500 Inc. 1,892,600 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 


May 3. May 10, Differences. 
Specie . . $18,677,800 $20,261,600 Inc. $1 583,800 
STOR cc eriensentacciaaes tues 10,051,700 41,944,300 Inc. 1,892,600 


Total reserve _ $58,729,500 962,205,000 Inc. $3,476,400 


I< 0.5's42adulddmie teas eee eaeee 27,564,400 P 27,523,500 Dec. 40,900 
Deposits .. 196,471,900 202, B19. 100 Inc. 6,347,200 
Total liabilities . $$224,036,300 $230,542, 600 Inc. $6,308,3 300 
25 per cent. reserve 5},009,075 57,585,650 

Excess over legal reserve. 2,720,425 4,120,250 Inc. 1,899,825 


The following statement separates the National from the State banks: 


National. State. Total. 
Loans. $236,448 200 $58,239,700 $274 ,687,900 
Specie , 18,394. 700 1,866,900 20,261,900 
Legal tenders. 36,727,900 5,216,400 41,944,300 
Deposits 174,291,000 = «28,528,000 202,819,100 


Circulation 27,480,500 43,000 27.523,500 

The break in Pacifie Mail of last week, carrying its shares down to 4934, 
with simultaneous breaks in Union Pacific to 2853, and C. C. and I. C. to 
3234, occasioned heaviness and drooping prices through the entire list at the 
commencement of this week. A startling shock has been given to publie 
the numérous failures and defaleations which have lately 
occurred, and particularly by the transactions known or suspected in Pa- 
cific Mail. Mr. Stockwell’s “‘ sewing-machine imbroglio” with that steam- 
ship Company, as it becomes better understood, is pretty severely com- 
mented on. It is reported that, in view of the late occurrences, prominent 
members of Congress assert that, on the reassembling of that body, imme- 
diate steps will be taken to rescind the mail contract. Mr. Stockwell has 
practically demonstrated his inability to carry it out according to its tefms 
with American ships, and his company is believed to be “in extremities”; 
hut even should it endure until the winter, he will then see his sewing-ma- 
chine business more fully developed in it by a “lock-stiteh.” If there conld 
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be found a successor to Mr. Stockwell familiar with steamship business, 
possessing the confidence of the Government, disconnected from Wall 
Street. stock-jobbing, and not occupied with other business, or participating 
with those foreign shipping interests which seek now to control every char- 
nei of American trade (and should, therefore, be the last to be indirectly hene- 
fited by a United States subsidy), it might yet be possible to revive this 
sole remaining maritime enterprise of a once proud commercial people. 
Otherwise, present appearances are that Pacific Mail will soon join such 
dead ‘*‘ fancies” as the Parker Vein, or C. K. Garrison’s Atlantic Mail and 
Accessory Transit Companies, in the limbo of defunct American steam 
lines. 

A recovery from the depression in stocks subsequently took place to a 
small extent, the market becoming stronger, but quite variable from day to 
day until Saturday, when the report of a panic on the Vienna market, with 
greater or less trepidation at Frankfort, Amsterdam, and Berlin, and the ad 
vance of Bank of England rates, again caused a decline, led off as usual by 
Pacific Mail, which dropped at once two per cent., and acted as if possessed 
by the personage named in all old indictments as an accessory before the 
fact. Erie fell to 63, and St. Paul sunk from 58 to 565g. New York Cen 
tral dropped 3¢, because the Company has at last been wise enough to put 
an end to further locomotive seizures by announcing that on Tuesday next 
it will pay over to United States Collector Bailey the $400,000 tax claimed 
by the Government, under protest, and then institute proceedings to recover 
it. Thus ends, for the nonee, Commodore Vanderbilt’s battle with the 
United States Treasury! The stock subsequently regained its fall. Stock 
of the Canton Company has fluctuated widely during the week on small 
transactions, the stock being owned by but few parties, and the fluctuations 
caused by a droll and successful attempt of the pious Drew to make certain 
“puts” he had sold profitable—to himself. New Jersey Central and Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna, and Western were also bid up several points on very 
small transactions. The agreement between these two roads bas been mu- 
tually dissolved, and each returns to its individual status. 


The annual report of the Lake Shore Road, just issued, shows earnings 
fur 1872 amounting to $17,591,629, against $14,797,975 in 1871. ‘The operat- 
ing expenses, taxes, etc., for 1872 amounted to $11,839,525; the interest 
on funded debt and leases and dividends to $5,559,249 32, leaving surplus 
for the year $192,854 53. 

The financial trouble in Germany has most likely put a stopper to in- 
vestments there for the present in American railroad securities, but a very 
important movement has been started in England by organizing a corpora 
tion for enlarging the facilities for investment in American securities. This 
new institution is to be known as the ‘“‘ American Investment Trust.” Tis 
investments are limited to bonds of the Government, States, cities, coun- 
tries, railroads, and other public works, or shares in such enterprises as are 
actually earning incomes, The certificates of the Association bear interest 
at 6 per cent., and are issued at 95, and redeemable by a sinking fund at 
105. Any surplus after redemption is to be equally divided amongst the 
holders of certificates ; these final divisions and the legal ownerships there- 
of being secured by what are called Reversion Certificates, one of which is 
issued to each ordinary certificate. The bankers of the Trust are Messrs 
Glyn & Co., and the trustees are the same as those of the Foreign and Co- 
lonial Trust, which is reported to be doing a lucrative business. It is hoped 
that through this Company the better class of American securities will be 
popularized among the numerous small investors in England who have 
heretofore had no means for obtaining accurate knowledge, and have been 
so frequently duped by pretentious railroad frauds. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending May 10, 1873: 











Monday. | Tuesday. | |Wea’ day. rhursday| F Friday. saturday. Sales Sh's 
N.Y¥.C. & H. eee | 100% 101% 101'¢ 102i 101% 102\4 101% 101% 1015 Me Ht 3 | 100% 101), 66,900 
Lake Sees. 9255 92% 98 | 92% 93 | 92% . | § 91% 9K MX 76,100 
Erie.. et bi 65% 656 6% 4% 65 nts 61%) 644 HY | 63 63% ayo 
Do. pfd..:| 72 73 | BH 4%! 74's u an soatedes 
Union Pacific..... | 30% 314) 31% 325, | a2, 82% i Be) %| 32h 32% | Bi 323 93,600 
Chi. & N.W se 82 | 8 | R2 ere sie See ‘ 100 
Do. ptd...| Shu) 865 7% 87%! .... ° o _ ae = mw 
N. J. Central...... lnoe- 102 {10214 soaiz| oer .. {108 102 10614 106 | 1,000 
Rock Island......./108'4 104% 108% 110% ' 110% ik ons 110% 109% 110% 1084 109% 
il. & St. Paul....| 57 58 | Sik Sik!) 57% 58% 5iK 58% 58% SS She 5S 
o. pfd.| 2% 72%) 2X | 7 73% 78% 74 | 733 78%)... ....... 
Wabash 6 69% 694 73! 69% 7014 69% 69% FW Ws G94 G43 
D. L. & Western .. --- 101 1 {101A 10214 102 = 102 a 103 «1B 
B.H. & E oat 3% 8 i ae | | Sees 
O.& M 43% 43 43%) 43% 4434) 133 44 43% sin 43 43% 
ae 1X ee 35% 34x 35% 253% 265 34% 35% «35% 35%) 33 | B43, 
W.U. Tel. 74) 86% ed Bie RB | R66g Bike 86% RiKe| SOK 863 
Pacific | Mail. 544i 5g S| O58 53%' 52 54 53% 53 55 














The Treasury sepdianit during the week $500,000 bonds. Offerings hay- 
ing been of $1,351,400, at prices from 115 49 to 116 49, and the awards 
made on a basis of 115 49 to 115 92, the Secretary sold $1,500,000 at 
147 2714 to 117 39. 

















